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THE STORY OF THE WAR 

Probably no week of this year has been so 
devoid of important military happening as 
that which ended on May 17. There is 
significance, however, in the fact that the 
Russian army which has been advaneing 
from Erzerum has taken the town of Rowan- 
duz; about eighty miles northeast of Mosul 
in Mesopotamia. Mosul itself (the ancient 
Nineveh) is on the Tigris about two hundred 
and twenty miles north of Bagdad. ‘ The 
Russian march upon Bagdad now appears to 
be from two directions, as another force is 
advancing down the Dijileh Valley from 
Persia. This double Russian drive toward 
Bagdad seems to be a good deal more than 
an attempt to protect the left flank of the 
Grand Duke’s army, which is still fighting 
its way west from Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea. A minor activity is reported from 
Africa: German ‘forces lately started an 
offensive against the British invading expe- 
dition under General Jan Smuts in German 
East Africa, but have been defeated with 
heavy loss. New activity by the Italians on 
the Trentino-Tyrol front is indicated by des- 
patches from Rome saying that the Austrians 
have concentrated there three hundred thou- 
sand troops for defense and have abandoned 
their advanced positions before Rovereto in 
expectation of an immediate and serious 
attack. The Roman War Office states that 
the Italian attacks both in the Isonzo region 
and in the Trentino were made in order to 
prevent Austrian troops from being sent into 
action with the Germans at Verdun. 

In Germany the retirement of Herr Del- 
briick, Secretary of the Interior, has excited 
much comment. The resignation is doubtless 
because of dissatisfaction with the present 
state of the food question. Berlin papers 
say that a strong hand is needed, and the 
irrepressible Maximilian Harden is quoted in 
Berlin despatches to the New York “ Times ” 
as suggesting that Admiral von Tirpitz be 
made ‘“ food dictator.” Harden says: — 


The German people would find nothing hard 
if it were certain of its food for the morrow. 


Here is a state of affairs where political and 
military common sense can and must work 
togetherin harmony. There is danger that we 
shall lose the war if the enemy really believes 
that hunger may slowly rob us of our strength, 
for, firm in this belief, he will postpone con- 
cluding peace. And why shouldn’t the enemy 
believe what, we in his place would believe? 
He needs only to read our official ordinances. 
. . « That we have necessary foodstuffs for our 
actual limited needs has frequently been stated 
from the highest official places. Knowingly 
false testimony here would be a thousand times 
worse crime than perjury at a murder trial. 
We must believe that we. have enough, then 
finally take steps to secure a wise equal dis- 
tribution, 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT 

A public trial for high treason is as dramatic 
and absorbing a spectacle as it is rare in his- 
tory. Last week the trial of Sir Roger Case- 
ment and an Irish soldier named Bailey, who 
was captured with him, was held in London’s 
Bow Street Police Court, famous in criminal 
annals. It was only in the nature of a 
preliminary hearing, but members of the 
English High Court of Justice sat with the 
magistrate, and the Crown presented its evi- 
dence far more completely than is customary 
in such hearings. 

Both prisoners were committed for a jury 
trial before the High Court of Justice on the 
charge of high treason; both refused to make 
any statement or to call witnesses. Casement’s 
line of defense has not been made public as 
we write, but it is expected that he will claim 
that he is not a traitor, but a revolutionist ; 
that the few Irishmen enlisted by him in Ger- 
many (soldiers under the King, but prisoners 
in a German prison camp) were not to fight 
for Germany against Great Britain, but to 
be taken to Ireland, there to fight for Irish 
independence against England. Even this 
would, of course, put him in the same cate- 
gory with the leaders of the recent Irish 
revolt who were captured in arms and sum- 
marily executed, with the exception that, 
unlike them, he did not actually use violence. 

The story as told in Bow Street and 
151-159 
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listened to by as large a crowd as could 
get into the court-room was clearly brought 
out and supported by various witnesses who 
heard Casement .harangue the Irish prison- 
ers in Germany, who saw the collapsible 
boat in which he landed, who found him 
hiding in an old fort, who took from him 
incriminating papers, who discovered arms 
scattered near the place of landing, who 
captured the Aud, a small German ves- 
sel under a Norwegian flag, and who saw 
that vessel sunk by her crew and took the 
crew prisoners, while a diver told of the 
arms the ship contained and identified speci- 
mens brought up from the deep. As to the 
promises made to the Irish prisoners in Ger- 
many, witnesses said that Casement, who 
described himself as the organizer of the 
Irish Volunteers, assured the prisoners that 
a German victory in the war would mean 
everything for Ireland; promised them that 
if they joined a brigade which he was trying 
to organize they would be sent to Berlin as 
the guests, instead of the prisoners, of the 
German Government; declared that if Ger- 
many won a naval victory he would have the 
Irish brigade landed in Ireland to free her 
from England; and promised each man, if 
Germany should lose the war, from £10 
to £20 ($50 to $100) and a free passage to 
the United States. 


NEGATIVE NEWS 
FROM MEXICO 


The week’s news from Mexico is of a 
negative nature. Foremost among the events 
of indecisive character was the discontinua- 
tion of the conferences between General 
Obregon, representing the Carranza Govern- 
ment, and General Scott and General Funston, 
representing the United States. After two 
weeks of what is called “ palaver ” on the 
border, the conferences adjourned with no 
palpable accomplishment, although despatches 
from Washington say that General Obregon 
and General Scott have reached a “ gentle- 
man’s agreement ” as to co-operation in the 
suppression of banditry. So far apart were 
the Mexican and American delegates in their 
view-points and demands on each other that 
nothing like a compromise in a signed and 
written agreement could be reached. The 
Mexicans made the promised withdrawal of 
the American forces in Mexico a condition 
precedent to all other discussions. The Amer- 
icans refused to consider the evacuation of 
northern Mexico by our soldiers on any fixed 
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date, and so the conference was hopelessl\ 
deadlocked. 

News from the two “ punitive expeditions ’ 
is also mainly negative. It is true that a 
picked band of horsemen under Major George 
T. Langhorne by a quick, daring ride rounded 
up fourteen Mexican prisoners alleged to 
have taken part in the raid on Glen Springs, 
Texas. But latest reports indicate that the 
second punishing column, under Colonel 
Sibley, like the first and larger column under 
General Pershing, has reached the limit to 
which it dare penetrate Mexico in its present 
strength because of the thinness of commu- 
nications with the border. Pershing’s men 
are still concentrated near Namiquipa in a 
position of defense rather than pursuit ; and 
as they have fallen back, bandits are 
reported to have killed Chinese merchants 
who had been friendly enough to sell their 
goods to the Americans. Whatever may be 
said about the position of our avenging col- 
umns in Mexico to-day, it is no longer possible 
to speak seriously of a “ hunt ” for Villa. 

Beyond the reassuring reports of General 
Funston’s disposition of the new forces of 
regulars and militia now at his command 
for border patrol, the pleasantest report of 
the week regarding Mexico relates to the 
attitude of the South American nations 
towards our Mexican problem. Newspaper 
correspondents close to the President in 
Washington report that the Administra- 
tion has “learned unofficially from official 
sources ” that in the event of armed inter- 
vention in Mexico by the United States we 
would have the moral support of the Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
Guatemala. Opponents of intervention have 
often argued against it on the ground that 
intervention would cost us the sympathy of 
the South Americans. In regard to this 
The Outlook has frequently urged that it 
would be entirely practicable to have inter- 
vention in Mexico in which the United States 
would have the co-operation of the Argentine, 
Brazil, and Chile. Therefore it is now re- 
assuring to hear from apparently “ inspired ” 
sources that in the event of intervention we 
would have at least the moral support of the 
principal nations of South America. 


THE PREPAREDNESS 
PARADE 


In the illustrated section of this week’s 
Outlook there appears a picture of one of the 
moststriking demonstrations of public opinion 
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which New York City has ever witnessed— 
the preparedness parade of May 13. 

For twelve hours citizens of New York 
City passed in ceaseless review between the 
crowded sidewalks of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue: The number in the parade was 
limited only by the capacity of the streets 
and the limits of the day. More than one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand marchers 
took part. 

They bore no political banners. 

They asked support of no political candi- 
date. 

They had no protest to make against the 
activities of any political party. 

Each marcher carried over his shoulder an 
American flag. This was the sole symbol of 
loyalty which the organizers of the parade 
permitted or the participants desired. 

Watching the ranks of these civilians, repre- 
senting all occupations and kinds of men, the 
onlooker could not help regretting that, in- 
stead of marching up Fifth Avenue, this great 
preparedness parade could not have been 
sent up Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
past the White House and past the halls of 
Congress. Perhaps an echo from the tramp 
of this army may yet make itself audible in 
Washington, but the time is growing short. 
Those Congressmen who may be inclined to 
dismiss the obvious lesson of this New York 
parade as a manifestation of local spirit may 
perhaps pay more attention to the similar 
demonstration to be given in Chicago, prob- 
ably on June 10. Chicago expects to outdo 
New York, and, if it does, no one will be more 
pleased than those New Yorkers who evinced 
their own faith in preparedness by marching 
on May 13. 


A RITUAL OF 
CITIZENSHIP 

Secretary Lane, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, has long been an earnest advocate of 
the policy of making Indians citizens just as 
fast as they can exercise citizenship intelli- 
gently. When citizenship is bestowed, indi- 
vidual rights and responsibilities replace tribal 
allegiance and wardship to the Government. 
The transition is a solemn and important step 
for the Indian, and it should be marked 
with fitting ceremony. The American Indian 
has a natural liking for symbolism and cere- 
monial. Accordingly, the Secretary has de- 
vised what seems to us a remarkable and 
impressive ritual, used the other day when at 
Yankton, South Dakota, nearly two hundred 
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Sioux were made citizens and presented with 
individual patents to their allotted lands. The 
Sioux themselves, in an invitation to the 
Secretary to be present, said : 

Thirty or forty years ago we were living in 
wigwams in our primitive ways, with the idea 
that the Government owed us a living, and there- 
fore we had no thought for the morrow. But 
in recent years there have grown up, supersed- 
ing the wigwam, fine dwelling-houses, and in- 
stead of our ponies being turned out on the 
prairies to graze we have fine barns with two 
or three work teams each, with lofts full of hay, 
cribs of corn, bins of wheat, coops of geese, 
ducks, and chickens, and where thirty or forty 
years ago were stretches of wild prairies now 
grow beautiful wavy fields of corn and wheat, 
the industry of us Indians. We have come to 
know that instead of the Government owing us 
a living the world owes us that living, and we 
have started out to collect it. 


In opening the ritual Mr. Lane declared 
that the President had sent him ‘“‘ to speak a 
solemn and serious word to you, a word 
that means more to you than any other you 
have ever heard ;” that the privilege of 
becoming free American citizens was to be 
** pointed out by symbol and by word, so that 


.no man or woman shall not know its mean- 


ing.” 

The entire ‘“ritual’”’ is notable for its 
sincerity and the charm of its symbolism. 
Each chosen Indian was called out by his 
‘* white ”’? name, and asked to tell his Indian 
name. Then he was handed a bow and 
arrow and directed to shoot the arrow. 
After he did this, the Secretary said to him, 
calling him by his Indian name: “ You have 
shot your last arrow. That means that you 
are no longer to live the life of an Indian. 
You are from this day forward to live the 
life of the white man. But you may keep 
that arrow; it will be to you a symbol of 
your noble race and of the pride you feel 
that you come from the first of all Ameri- 
cans.”’ ‘Then, calling the Indian again by 
his ‘* white” name, Secretary Lane said to 
him, ‘Take in your hand this plow.” As 
the Indian took the handle of the plow 
the Secretary said: ‘‘This act means that 
you have chosen to live the life of the white 
man—and the white man lives by work. 
From the earth we all must get our living, 
and the earth will not yield unless man 
pours upon it the sweat of his brow. Only 
by work do we gain a right to the land or to 
the enjoyment of life.”” The Indian was then 
presented with a leather purse, a small flag, 
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and a golden-colored badge bearing the in- 
scription, “A Citizen of the United States,”’ 
and the Secretary impressively explained 
what each meant. Thus the purse means 
“that the money you gain from your labor 
must be wisely kept ;” the flag (“‘the only flag 
you have ever had or ever will have ”’), that 
the Indian must give his hands, head, and 
heart to the doing of all that will make him 
a true American citizen. In the same way 
the Indian woman is handed a work-bag and 


a purse and told what are the ideals of the: 


American family and home. ‘Fhe ceremony 
is repeated with each man and woman, and 
as it concludes the audience shouts its greet- 
ing to the new citizen, hailing him by his 
‘* white ””? name. 

There are both romance and common 
sense in this ceremony. It is a token of 
notable advance in Indian life and of a new 
and fine attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment toward the first Americans. 


THE CASE AGAINST 
THE “PEYOTE” 

For some time now the Indian Bureau has 
been alive to the danger that lurks in the little 
cactus known to botanists as Anhalonium 
Lewinii. It is the root of this plant that the 
Indians of the Southwest and Mexico have 
used as a narcotic drug in menacing quantity. 
In a recent article in the “ Survey ” Gertrude 
Seymour has carefully discussed the distribu- 
tion of this noxious cactus and its effects 
upon those who have the “ peyote ” habit. 
Peyote is the Indian name for this cactus. 
Miss Seymour writes : 


In Mexico peyote has been of commercial and 
medicinal importance since long before the 
Spaniards came, and was included in the Mexi- 
can Pharmacopeeia till 1842. It is now used 
ceremonially and medicinally among practically 
all the tribes between the Rio Grande and the 
Pacific, and up to the Dakotas and even to Wis- 
consin—Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, 
Comanche, Osage, Omaha, Kickapoo, Winne- 
bago, and others. As one writer expressed it, 
“ Peyote has become their religion and hearth- 
side, their physician and their corner drug-store 
—the preserver of their life.” And this is liter- 
ally true. This cactus they use in an extraor- 
dinary variety of cases as medicine; it has be- 
come the center of a religious cult for which its 
worshipers have earnestly fought and are still 
fighting ; it is an article of some importance in 
commerce. 


The Indians who have acquired an almost 
fanatic regard for this dangerous drug have 
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had to face the opposition of all those who 
have studied its effects upon its users. Legis- 
lators and officials in the Indian Department, 
doctors, matrons, superintendents, teachers, 
missionaries, and scientific experts have all 
condemned peyote. Concerning the power 
of the Government to control the use of this 
drug Miss Seymour writes : 

For years the only statute upon which the 
Indian Office could depend was the law of 1897 
concerning the sale of intoxicants among In- 
dians. .. . A definite gain was made in 1915, 
when the Department of Agriculture secured 
the inclusion of peyote under the Food and 
Drugs Law... . Those who are nearest to Indian 
interest believe that an amendment of the Har- 
rison Narcotic Law would do the work.... 
Such an amendment is now before Congress 
under the Thompson Bill, which adds peyote to 
the list of drugs brought within the Harrison 
Law. ... A-second bill, yet more drastic, has 
been introduced in the House by Congressman 
Gandy, of South Dakota. Congressman Gandy 
has seen with his own eyes the effects of peyote 
among the Indians of his own State and else- 
where; and in unmistakable terms his bill aims 
to “ prohibit the traffic of peyote.” 


Miss Seymour sees in the peyote problem 
something more difficult to solve than the 
mere question of its prohibition. She quotes 
a distinguished anthropologist as saying : 

You must see this thing in its proper back- 
ground. It is a psychological condition, this 
peyote worship, like several other similar insti- 
tutions of recent revival among the Indians. 
The real trouble is the deadly vacuity of their 
lives. 

And here is her own conclusion : 

The deep religious and idealistic nature of 
the Indian, his poetic impulse and esthetic ap- 
preciation, cannot be satisfied with negations, 
cannot perhaps be industrialized, cannot find 
complete satisfaction in schools and manual 
training or instruction in agriculture. The 
wider education that shall provide for philoso- 
phy and esthetic culture, as well as a religion— 
this, and not less, is involved in the problem of 
peyote. 

This testimony as to the idealistic and 
imaginative quality of the Indian mind is 
common among those who have observed 
the Indian at close hand. It is even alleged 
that some Indians, for the sake of retaining 
their use of this drug, may be willing to give 
up valuable property rights which white 
men covet. Surely it is a sad commen- 
tary upon the white man’s civilization that, 
while destroying the native beliefs of the 
Indian, the white man has no better substi- 
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tute to offer than the drugged vision of those 
who have succumbed to the lure of peyote. 


HAMPTON, THE ANSWER 
TO A PROBLEM 

On a May afternoon ten days ago in the 
huge gymnasium of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute ‘rose the sound 
of one thousand voices, fresh, young, hope- 
ful, singing one of the semi-humorous, semi- 
religious, but wholly delightful old Negro 
melodies. Bright Virginia sunshine and soft 
Virginia breezes came in through the open 
windows. The building was filled with a 
mixed assemblage of colored students, other 
colored people from all the neighboring 
villages dressed in their best clothes, the 
white people connected with the school, and 
two hundred odd visitors of greater or less 
distinction from the South, North, and West. 
The occasion of this gathering was the annual 
“ Commencement ” and the celebration of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the building that 
is to commemorate the great services of the 
late Robert C. Ogden to the cause of educa- 
tion generally and to Hampton especially. 

It was in the South that the great tragic 
drama of American life was staged—the 
slave trade made possible by the ignorance, 
indifference, and cruelty of the people of both 
North and South, the terrible penalty for 
wrong-doing paid in blood by all sections of 
the country during the Civil War, the crush- 
ing burden laid on the impoverished and sad- 
dened South when the hordes of untrained 
Negroes, reckless and intoxicated with their 
new freedom, were suddenly turned loose on 
the society of their late owners. Here was 
a problem which had never been given to 
any other people to solve. How bravely, 
wisely, and unselfishly they have faced their 
difficulties, and how nearly they have solved 
their problem, in fifty short years, all the world 
knows. 

Hampton is but one of many of these 
solutions, though perhaps the most in- 
teresting and conspicuous. This beautiful 
place—beautiful physically and in the spirit 
of unselfish and cheerful service which pre- 
vails there—is a stronghold of faith in the 
greatness of this country, and in the ability 
of its people to meet and overcome all dan- 
gers and difficulties which may beset it, and 
particularly faith in the promise of the Negro 
Though some of the race are lazy and 
unintelligent, thousands of them are making 
good, and from among themselves they have 


race, 
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found wise leaders. The young men and 
women who graduate from Hampton every 
year scatter all over the South, establishing 
schools in which they preach the gospel of 
thrift and industry; or they establish homes 
or settle on farms where they set an example 
of wise and successful living. 


A LESSON IN BLACK 
FOR THE WHITES 

The Negroes who are lucky enough to 
attend Hampton Institute or one of its off- 
spring, so to speak, are being better fitted 
for life than most of the white children in the 
North. The public school of the North does 
excellent service for the exceptional child— 
for the child who later goes to college or 
adopts as a means of livelihood one of the 
bookish professions ; but the public school 
does not serve as it ought the able-bodied 
white boy who leaves school with no prospect 
but of digging ditches or driving a grocery 
wagon at two dollars a day for the rest of his 
life, or the nice girl who goes into the factory 
with little prospect of rising above a wage of 
six dollars a week, or who marries the two- 
dollar-a-day boy and becomes a _ hopeless 
slattern in a tumble-down house after the 
arrival of their first two unfortunate babies. 
Hampton graduates need never fear this fate. 

At Hampton the students also learn things 
out of books—abstract things—but they learn 
to apply them to concrete life or work prob- 
lems. Psychology is made practical by show- 
ing its applicability to understanding future 
employers, employees, pupils, or offspring ; 
geometry is practically applied in the building 
trades ; English, in the printing trades ; chem- 
istry, in cooking. For the girls the school 
has most wonderful classes for teaching 
thrift. The pupils are shown how to utilize 
all kinds of waste material—rags are woven 


“into rugs (incidentally an eye for color is cul- 


tivated, as the choice of combinations is care- 
fully supervised and criticised), really charm- 
ing furniture is made out of old wooden 
boxes and packing-cases, strong and useful 
mats are made out of corn husks, The 
pupils are also taught how to make simple 
repaits about the house—how to set a pane of 
glass, to solder a leak, to recane chairs. Of 
course they learn dressmaking, cooking, the 
nutritional value of different kinds of food, its 
cost and its appetizing service. 

The people who most need industrial and 
domestic training are not the ones who de- 
mand it. Typical of them is the mother 
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who, in foolish but genuine pride, declared 
that her son Link could “talk Latin like 
the Latiners.?” The mastery of this classic 
tongue, however, did not procure for ‘* Link ” 
a more remunerative job than that of day 
laborer. Another mother, the despair of the 
local charity society, when advised that if 
her daughter were trained for housework 
she might capably assist in cleaning up and 
taking care of a very filthy and completely 


disorganized household, replied that she did | 


not want her daughter to know anything 
about housework ; she wanted Aer daughter 
to have a career. This is understandable. 
The poorer classes and all women were long 
denied book learning. Book learning seems 
to these people a badge of superiority. They 
do not realize that it is the ability to make 
some practical use of book learning that con- 
stitutes whatever of superiority there may be. 
Perhaps only when the Negroes are excell- 
ing the whites in prosperity will the whites 
come to their senses. 

For the woman who has the strength and 
talent to be a successful lawyer, doctor, 
teacher, or any other well-paid practitioner, 
society is learning to provide means by which 
she may become such. Neither all women nor 
all men need to turn to manual work for a 
livelihood or usefulness. A large majority of 
women, however, devote themselves to the 
care of the home, expending for it the money 
earned outside by their husbands; and a 
smaller majority of men must earn their 
living as hand-workers. ‘Then why, in the 
name of common sense, should they not be 
taught to do well, economically, and easily 
what now so many of them do badly, ex- 
pensively, and painfully? 

We doubt if any white Commencement in 
the North or South will have this May or 
June the human interest or the striking ex- 
emplification of the vital principles of educa- 
tion which were characteristic of this black 
Commencement at Hampton. Are the white 
people of the North always going to rest 
content with an education which is inferior to 
tlaat which many of the black people of the 
South are receiving ? 


. 


CONVICT-BUILT ROADS 
NEAR DENVER 


Not long ago the members of a Colorado 
convict road camp quit their work on a high- 
way close to Denver and, without guards, 
attended a theatrical performance in town 
and then returned to their tents without 


a man being reported missing. Warden 
Thomas J. Tynan, of the Colorado State 
Penitentiary, who is famous for his develop- 
ment of the honor system among convict 
road-builders, allowed the members of the 
camp to attend the theater merely to give an 
effective answer to the criticism of an East- 
ern penologist to the effect that it would not 
do to let prisoners go without guards close 
to a big city. 

So many gangs of honor convicts have 
worked onthe scenic highways about Denver 
that motorists from the Colorado capital no 
longer give the matter a second thought 
when they come upon one of “ Tynan’s 
road camps.” A typical scene of this kind 
is shown in our picture section this week. 
Convict-built roads are to be found in the 
mountains in many localities adjoining Den- 
ver. Two roads to the newly created Rocky 
Mountain National Park are the work of 
honor convicts from the State penitentiary. 
These. roads are still under construction, 
and will rank among the greatest scenic 
highways in the world when finished. One of 
them is the Fall River Road, which will bi- 
sect Rocky Mountain National Park from 
east to west. The work is all being done 
by convicts. For many miles the road has 
been blasted out of the solid rock. Only 
expert road-builders could put through such 
a gigantic task. The National Government 
and the State of Colorado are combining in 
bearing the expense of this highway through 
the National Park. Another convict-built 
road in this region is under construction up 
the canyon of the Cache la Poudre, connecting 
the town of Fort Collins with Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

Owing to the fact that road-building on 
the honor system has been in effect many 
years in Colorado, a majority of the convicts 
at the Cafion City penitentiary have become 
first class highway-builders. It is Warden 
Tynan’s plan to give most of this work to 
the long-time men. He finds they are easier 
to deal with than the short-timers, and less 
likely to break their word. 

The crowning feat of the Colorado convict 
road-builders was the construction of the 
most difficult part of the highway connecting 
Denver and that city’s mountain parks. A 
few years ago Denver laid out a remarkable 
system of mountain parks. Denver itself is 
on the plains, fourteen miles from the most 
easterly foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
But, owing to the coming of cheap transporta- 
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THE ROSE IS WELCOME, BUT WE DON’T 
WANT THE THORNS! 


From Le Rire (Paris) 


THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF OUR DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


From the Montreal Daily Star 
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THE CENSOR AND HIS MOTTO 
[Le Rire” changes the old saying, Hovi soit qui mal 
pense (Evil be to him who evil thinks) to Honni soit le mé 
gui pense (Evil be to the man who thinks).] 
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tion through the popularity of the automobile, 
Denver’s builders realized that it was no 
longer necessary to confine municipal parks 
to the city limits. So the city reached out 
and bought two mountains, the farthest being 
nearly thirty miles from the edge of the 
town. To reach these mountain parks Den- 
ver was compelled to build a mountain high- 
way which ranks as one of the great engineer- 
ing feats of recent years. This highway 
ascends from the edge of the plains in a 
series of loops and twists until it reaches the 
top of the nearest municipal park, which is 
known as Lookout Mountain. 

Much of the construction of this road was 
in solid rock. In many places the face of 
the mountain-side had to be blasted away to 
make room for the roadbed. Clearly this 
was a job for Colorado’s convict road-builders. 
A big gang from the penitentiary was set at 
work drilling and blasting the snake-like trail 
up the eastern face of the Rockies. During 
the progress of this work not a man was 
hurt, and, what is more important, not a man 
broke his word and tried to escape. 

Denver is, we are told, the first city to 
have a mountain park system, and also the 
first to make use of convict labor in the 
construction of a municipal highway. The 
results are comparable to the best that 
Switzerland can offer in the matter of moun- 
tain roads for purely scenic purposes. 


A MACENAS OF MUSIC 

Music in America has lost one of its finest 
friends by the death of Edward J. De Coppet. 
Mr. De Coppet was a banker and stockbroker, 
and to some persons was known only as the 
head of the banking firm of De Coppet & 
Doremus, of New York City. To most who 
had heard of him at all, however, he was 
known as the founder and patron of the 
Flonzaley Quartette, and to these his death 
at his home, with the strains of his favorite 
Beethoven Quartette No. 12 only just extin- 
guished, must have seemed a fitting end. 
To only a few intimate friends is known 
anything like the full measure of the man’s 
services to music and the arts. 

Mr. De Coppet was born in New York 
City on May 28, 1855, of a Swiss father and 
an American mother. Like his father, he 
went into business in Wall Street, founding 
the firm of De Coppet & Doremus in 1891. 
He had always loved music, and when for- 
tune came to him he began the definite 
patronage of the art and of musicians which 
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has earned him a just reputation as a 
Mecenas of music. -Many a musician remem- 
bers the appreciative audiences at the ‘‘ musi- 
cal nights ” in the De Coppet home. The 
one thousandth of these nights was recently 
celebrated. ‘Two years ago, at adinner given 
to Mr. De Coppet at Sherry’s, in New York 
City, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
musicale at the De Coppet home and the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Flonzaley Quartette were celebrated by two 
hundred lovers of music. 

For many years Mr. De Coppet and his 
family have spent their summers at their villa 
on Lake Geneva, Switzerland. This villa 
was named after a little brook, Le Flonzaley, 
which runs through the place, and the Quar- 
tette took the same name. The Quartette 
was established for his private use to play 
chamber music for him. Later it began 
to give public performances, but until it 
became self-supporting he always made up 
the difference between its receipts and its 
expenditures. 

Although a very wealthy man in his later 
years, Mr. De Coppet hated luxury and per- 
sonal display, and he continued using the 
.street cars long after most of his friends had 
bought automobiles. In a quiet way he 
came to the financial assistance of many 
young musicians and artists, not always get- 
ting from them the gratitude that should 
have been his. This did not deter him from 
continuing his efforts to aid others, and his 
amused comments on the ingratitude which 
he sometimes found were often very whimsi- 
cal. His generosity did not end with art or 
artists, however. He was interested in many 
social reforms, and the list of his donations 
to charity will never be known, for he loved 
anonymity. 

Typical of his interest in improving every- 
thing that he touched was his interest in 
ethics. An agnostic, he felt that a high 
ethical standard for human conduct ‘was 
necessary, and for some time prior to his 
death he had been in consultation with lead- 
ing American authorities on this subject in 
regard to the endowment of researches into 
pure ethics irrespective of theological dogma. 

The most enduring characteristic of the 
man, and the trait that made him most valua- 
ble not only as a patron of the arts but as 
a citizen, was his never-ceasing demand for 
quality. His idea in founding the Flonzaley 
Quartette was to build up a musical organi- 
zation in which the individual element would 
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be suppressed, and whose first aim would be 
the attainment of high merit as an organiza- 
tion. He did not believe that an orchestra 
should have any soloists, and it may be 
remembered that, in the first days of the 
Quartette, Adolfo Betti and Alfred Pochon 
alternated as first violin. Although he gave 
often and liberally, he had the strength of 
mind to refuse aid to things that he believed 
were not of the highest. 

During the last few years every spring the 
Flonzaley Quartette, now self-supporting, was 
engaged by Mr. De Coppet to come to his 
home and go over new music for the oncoming 
season. Most men who hired a quartette 
would feel that they were not getting their 
money’s worth unless they were given a 
pretty definitely fixed guantity of music. But 
it was characteristic of Mr. De Coppet’s 
preference for quality over quantity that dur- 
ing those spring weeks of music at his home 
he always insisted that the members of the 
Quartette should rest when they pleased and 
play only when they pleased. 


THE TRIO DE LUTRCE 

Because the community of moderate size 
cannot afford to pay for orchestral concerts, 
it must not think that it is deprived of the 
best in music. There would be no such 
dearth of concerts in American towns and 
villages as there is to-day if Americans gen- 
erally realized the almost endless variety there 
is in chamber music. There is nothing in the 
whole literature of music that surpasses that 
written for three or four stringed instruments, 
with and without the pianoforte. Indeed, if 
the best music is that which most success- 
fully endures the searching test of cultivated 
taste, then the best music in the world is avail- 
able to those who have access to a competent 
string quartette. It is perhaps for this rea- 
son that chamber music is considered by 
many necessarily austere. There can be no 
greater mistake. ‘ On the contrary, chamber 
music has an almost limitless range. No 
concert, for example, could surpass in charm 
such a recital as that given on May 12 in 
New York by the Trio de Lutéce. 

The three men who compose this Trio are 
natives of France, and for a while were resi- 
dents of Paris. (A photograph of the Trio 
is reproduced in the picture section this week.) 

It is from the French form of the old 
Roman name of Paris (Lutetia) that they have 
taken the name of their organization. Mr. 
George Barrére is well known, not only as a 
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distinguished flautist, but as the founder o/ 
the Barrére Ensemble, a well-known organi 
zation of wind instruments. Mr. Carlo 
Salzédo was for several years solo harpist a 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, and is a vir 
tuoso of unquestioned eminence. He is also 
a pianist of rare skill as an accompanist, as 
he proved at the recital. Mr. Paul Kéfe: 
was for several years the solo ’cellist in the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. These 
three men are masters of what is known as 
“ensemble playing ”—an art not understood 
by every skilled instrumentalist, the art of 
playing in a group. 

Naturally, these artists find most congenial 
for performance the works of French com- 
posers. Their recital of May 12 consisted 
predominantly of French music. A notable 
exception was the “‘ Danse Espagnole No. 2,” 
by Enrique Granados, the Spanish composer, 
recently a visitor to this country, who with 
his wife was drowned when the Sussex was 
sunk in the English Channel by a German 
submarine. 

The soloist of the occasion was the American 
soprano Miss May Peterson, who sang with 
charm and distinction a group of French 
songs. 

It was a German, the great Brahms, who 
gave counsel to a young composer that 
might well be taken as a characterization of 
French music. Brahms told the young man 
that he must work over each composition of 
his, lay it aside, take it up again, and revise 
it until it was perfect; if God gave him 
genius to make it beautiful, Brahms said, he 
should be thankful, but perfect it must be. 
This is the sound principle on which French 
composers have done their work, and God 
has given them, it would seem, genius to 
make their music beautiful, too. Whether it 
is Leclaire of the early eighteenth century or 
Ravel of this year of grace, whether he 
works in the idiom of Bach, observing the 
intricate rules of strict counterpoint, or 
whether he writes with the freedom and the 
impressionistic temperament of Debussy, the 
French composer aims at perfection. 

And it is with this same French devotion 
to perfection that the Trio de Lutéce plays. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the perfec- 
tion they aim at includes grace, charm, and 
freedom. 

To those who have never heard the com- 
bination of harp, ’cello, and flute a recital by 
the Trio de Lutéce opens a new source of 
musical pleasure and understanding. 
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AN AMERICAN SINGER AND A 
GERMAN COMPOSEK 

Two musicians, widely separate in almost 
every respect, but both of them of interna- 
tional fame, have just died. One was an 
American soprano whose musical career 
ended many years ago; the other, a com- 
paratively young German composer whose 
career seemed to be at its zenith. 

Clara Louise Kellogg was one of the earli- 
est of that line of American opera singers 
who have been perhaps the chief source of 
any musical distinction that America may have. 
No American composer ranks with the best, 
or even, it may be said, with the second best 
of Europe; but no opera singers surpass the 
group of Americans who have been distin- 
guished on the operatic stage, not only in 
this country, but in European cities. Clara 
Louise Kellogg was seventy-three years old 
when she died on May 13 at her home at 
New Hartford, Connecticut, where she had 
lived for twenty-nine years, since her marriage 
to the operatic manager Carl Strakosch. She 
was the first to sing the réle of Marguerite 
in Gounod’s “ Faust” in this country, and 
the réleof Sentain Wagner’s “ Flying Dutch- 
man.”’ In those days opera was a struggling 
exotic, and music was regarded without any 
great seriousness by the great mass of the 
American people. Her success as a singer 
was one of the factors, unquestionably, in 
making Americans think about music as a 
serious art. She helped to popularize music 
in this country, and began at the lowest 
stage—namely, opera. 

Max Reger, whose death was announced 
by the Leipsic “‘ Tageblatt ” on May 12, was 
regarded by many critics as one of the two 
most accomplished and individual composers 
of the present day in Germany. Richard 
Strauss, nearly ten years his elder, has made 
his greatest reputation by his operatic as well 
as orchestral works, while Reger’s chief dis- 
tinction has been his orchestral and chamber 
compositions. While Strauss has inclined 
toward descriptive music, by which he attempts 
to depict moods and even objective events 
in tone, Reger confined himself almost solely 
to what is known as absolute music. 
He is generally recognized as the greatest 
master of counterpoint of latter-day German 
composers. He was exceedingly fertife in 
composition. His “ opus’? numbers run up 
well over the hundred mark. It is only, how- 
ever, as it reaches No. 90 that the list of his 
compositions records an orchestral work. He 
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experimented with dissonance, as have other 
German composers. Much of what he wrote, 
though technically astonishing, is lacking in 
that indefinable quality which makes music 
live. He was only forty-three years of age 
at the time of his death. 


THE ETHICAL CULTURE 
MOVEMENT 


The Society of Ethical Culture in New 
York City has been celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary. It is entitled to self-gratulation 
in its review of what it has done. 

Forty years ago there were no institutional 
churches. The Society established the first 
public kindergarten in New York City ; 
many persons were attracted to it, and it led 
the way to institutional development. It is 
natural, then, that a chief feature of the 
celebration last week should have been the 
exhibit of the work of the Ethical Culture 
School, not only in the study of ethics 
throughout the various grades, but also in 
music, science, art, shop-work, domestic 
science, manual training, plays, and games. 
An endowment fund of $170,000, which is 
expected to be increased to $200,000, was 
presented to Dr. Felix Adler, founder and 
head of the Society, to preserve and further 
the democratic features of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, the income of the fund being 
used to maintain free scholarships. Dr. 
Adler said in acknowledgment of this gift : 

The main characteristic of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School is that it is democratic. Itattempts 
to combine the English and American ideas of 
a public school. The English “ public school” 
is for the classes, while the American is chiefly 
for the masses. The rightly democratic school 
is one which employs the best methods that are 
or can be devised for the education of all. 


At the same meeting—in the hall of the 
Society at No. 2 West Sixty-fourth Street— 
Mayor Mitchel also made an address, in 
which he said that the city at large was 
indebted to Dr. Adler, not only for “truly 
creative contributions” in the cause of edu- 
cation, but also for the work which Dr. Adler 
had accomplished toward the settlement of 
labor troubles in the city. 

It is well to put the cause of education to 
the fore in speaking of what has been accom- 
plished by the Ethical Culture movement, for 
we may be too apt to think of its Sunday 
meetings as so many protests against religion. 
This is not just. As Dr. Adler says, the 
name of the Society does not mean that its 
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members are ‘suppressed atheists” or that 
they are rationalists in the sense that Thomas 
Paine was a rationalist. They simply dis- 
regard the elements of authority and of 
traditional belief. -While the moral insight 
enshrined in the Bible is, as he adds, an 
indispensable condition to further insight, 
they seek that further insight, and it can be 
obtained only from experience. Thus dogma 
gives place to ethics. 


THE METHODISTS IN 
CONFERENCE . 

At Saratoga Springs, New York, there is 
in session a great religious assembly. It is 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In attendance are dele- 
gates from all over the world. In the streets 
and in the meetings are to be encountered 
bishops not only from various parts of the 
United States but from foreign countries, 
not a few of them missionary bishops from 
distant lands, such as China. Among the 
delegates are the so-called “fraternal dele- 
gates”’ from other denominations. Every 
country of Europe, we believe, is repre- 
sented in that General Conference, with the 
exception of Germany; and Germany is 
unrepresented solely because of the war. 
There are something like a thousand dele- 
gates altogether. 

The largest meetings are held in the great 
convention hall, which has held many impor- 
tant assemblages. ‘This hall holds some five 
thousand people. It is crowded in the eve- 
nings and well filled on other occasions. The 
meetings devoted to certain subordinate sub- 
jects or under the direction of special com- 
mittees are held in various churches. 

This is not a gathering for mere talk or 
the mutual consultation and counsel of indi- 
viduals, or even of churches; itis a legislative 
gathering with power. The results of these 
meetings will be seen in action. 

Such a body as this, therefore, has a great 
deal to do. How complex and comprehen- 
sive this meeting is may be judged from the 
fact that the Conference itself publishes a 
daily newspaper, in which the daily proceed- 
ings are recorded. 

Though in these proceedings there is much 
of necessary routine, some of them are of 
very distinct significance. For example, 
action will be taken with regard to the mis- 
sionary work of the Church, which of course 
is meeting specially difficult problems in these 
days of almost world-wide war. Another 
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subject that has come up for consideration 
and action will be the question of what is 
known as the Discipline of the Church. That 
part of the Discipline which is in question has 
largely to do with amusements. 

Another subject that has been under con- 
sideration is the liturgy of the Church. 
Although the Methodist is not generally re- 
garded as a liturgical church in the sense in 
which .the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
liturgical, it has a liturgy, and a plan for 
revision has been under consideration, and 
some revision will undoubtedly be adopted in 
the direction of simplification. 

One of the most largely attended meet- 
ings of the Conference was that devoted to 
the Sunday-schools and to religious education. 

Not the least important subject to come 
under the consideration of the General Con- 
ference for definite action was the propo- 
sal for union or co-operation between the 
Northern Methodist Church and the Metho- 
dist Church, South, and possibly also the 
Methodist Protestant body. A plan for such 
a union between these different branches of 
Methodism in America has been submitted 
in a report by a committee and accepted by 
the Conference with great enthusiasm. This, 
of course, is but the first step. The union 
cannot be consummated until the plan is 
drawn up in detail and adopted by the several 
church bodies involved. 

We shall give some further account of this 
great Protestant gathering when definite action 
has been taken on some of these subjects. 


UNREST IN CHINA 

On May 16 at Tsinan, the capital of the 
province of Shantung, there occurred a more 
sinister conflict than had before taken place 
in the Chinese rebellion, which, beginning in 
the southern provinces, has now spread far 
to the north. Among those killed at Tsinan 
a number of armed Japanese were found. 
The Chinese Government immediately pro- 
tested to the Japanese Minister at Peking 
against the participation of Japanese in ‘the 
rebellion. The Minister replied that, while 
rowdy Japanese might be assisting the rebels, 
Japan could not control outlaws or prevent 
their using the former German railway zone. 

The Chinese claim that from the for- 
mer German base at Tsingtao, at the head 
of Kiaochau Bay, and Tsinan the rebels 
have captured a number of important towns, 
operating generally along the German rail 
way. This railway is now controlled by 
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the Japanese. The Chinese Government 
troops were declared to be helpless, because, 
as alleged, Japanese troops prevented them 
from entering the railway zone but did not hin- 
der the rebels from shipping arms, including 
field guns and ammunition, over the railway. 

The rebels show little sign of yielding to 
any overtures from President Yuan Shi-kai, 
despite his abandonment of the effort to 
restore a monarchy. It is announced that 
two hundred and sixteen members of the 
National Assembly have unanimously adopted 
a resolution at Shanghai denouncing the 
President’s mandate creating a. new Cabinet. 
Moreover, they refuse to accept any solution 
of the political situation which includes him 
as President; indeed, they demand his im- 
peachment for treason, in particular demand- 
ing that he explain unaccounted public funds 
alleged to aggregate a great sum. On May 
17 it was announced that the rebels had 
elected Li Yuan-hung, the present Vice- 
President, as their President. 

On the Government’s part, the Cabinet 
above mentioned, with Tuan Chi-jui—gener- 
ally reckoned a stanch republican—as Prime 
Minister, has issued a general statement 
declaring confidence in its ability to restore 
peace. Whatis of more importance is the 
statement that President Yuan has agreed to 
surrender all civil authority to the Cabinet. 


SWINDLING THE 
CHARITABLE 

“There are many kinds of graft, but the 
greatest of these is charity,” is the parody on 
the eulogy of charity in 1 Corinthians xiii. which 
has been adopted by many American swin- 
dlers, particularly by those of New York City. 
Crooks are always looking for a new shield 
for their crookedness, and the organization of 
charity for the sufferers of the European war 
is the latest stalking-horse of the dishonest. 

One old and favorite form of ruse is the 
“endless chain letter.” Sometimes used for 
honest purposes, it is a nuisance at best, and 
has caused havoc in the hands of the unscru- 
pulous. The methed is easy. A clever band 
of scoundrels selects a person outwardly re- 
spectable but inwardly corrupt as an ally. 
This ally despatches a number of letters—the 
number may be five or five hundred, it mat- 
ters little in the ultimate damage that is 
done—to a carefully selected mailing list. 
Each person on the mailing list is asked to 
donate a small sum—usually ten or twenty 
cents—to be forwarded to some remote ad- 
dress to relieve the needs of “a widowed 
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Frenchwoman with eight children” or “a 
British soldier blinded in the trenches.” But 
the worst feature of the whole scheme is that 
each person on the original mailing list is 
asked to write five or ten letters, as the case 
may be, to five or ten of his friends, request- 
ing each of them to give their mite to the 
supposedly deserving object of charity. Fre- 
quently it is hinted that for the receiver of 
one of these letters to “‘ break the chain” 
will bring down a curse on his or her head. 
The beauty of this device for getting rich 
quick is that, while no one is asked for more 
than a mere pittance, if the chain is not 
broken long before the fifteenth round the 
fund raised is well into the millions. 

Another more open way of getting rich at 
the expense of the kind-hearted is for a per- 
son to organize an entertainment ‘for char- 
ity ” and then put the proceeds into his own 
pocket. Alderman Louis Wendel, Jr., of 
New York City, who has introduced an ordi- 
nance to stop this sort of swindling, declares 
thatit has been common in the metropolis. 
Mr. Wendel cites the case of “one alleged 
society or association of men and women which 
had collected $60,000 to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the English soldiers where not one cent 
of the money was sent to the proper parties.” 

Mr. Wendel’s measure would require the 
licensing and bonding of the manager of 
every charity entertainment “ not having been 
connected, for a period of at least three 
months immediately preceding the under- 
taking, with the regularly incorporated charity 
or charities for the benefit of which the en- 
tertainment is held.’”’ Such a manager of a 
charity entertainment must also file in advance 
with the Bureau of Licenses an estimate of 
his expenses, with a statement of the per- 
centage of proceeds to be devoted to charity 
and the percentage to be retained by the 
manager. A similar statement as to the 
disposition of proceeds must appear on all 
advertisements, posters, programmes, in- 
vitations, and letters of appeal for funds. 
Finally, each manager must keep records of 
every entertainment for charity and file with 
the Bureau of Licenses within ten days after 
the entertainment @ list of all his expenses 
and receipts. 

This seems to us an excellent measure. 
It would be well if other cities, and indeed 
States, were to take similar precautions to 
protect their citizens. No form of swindling 
is more despicable than that which preys on 
the kindest impulses of the human heart. 








PATRIOTS OR TORIES 


Who were the men who threw the tea 


overboard in Boston Harbor? By descent 
they were British-Americans. Who were the 
men who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? British-Americans. Who were 
the farmers at Lexington and Concord? 
British-Americans. Who were Paul Revere, 
the Adamses, Washington, Nathan Hale? 
They were all British-Americans. Alexander 
Hamilton was not only a British-American— 
he was born on territory that is to this day 
British. When Great Britain played the rdle 
of tyrant, undertook to stamp out the spark 
of freedom and to be mistress of the world, 
imposing her peculiar brand of civilization 
upon others against their will, the men who 
withstood her were British- Americans. 

In those days there were British- Americans 
who, out of sentimental love for the mother 
country or a mistaken sense of loyalty to 
tradition, defended the cause of tyranny, but 
they are forgotten to-day except as they 
are herded under one general term—Tories. 
The real British-Americans were those who 
denounced Great Britain, withstood her 
tyrannies, and finally fought her. These 
patriots were the true British-Americans of 
their day. 

Now Germany has assumed the role that 
Great Britain then played. ‘To-day Germany 
is espousing the cause of tyranny. Who 
should be the leaders in withstanding German 
tyranny, in imposing by voice and by might 
of arms the attempt by Germany to impose 
her special brand of civilization upon others ? 
German-Americans. 

Among the German-Americans—if we may 
so designate those Americans who are Ger- 
man by descent—there are patriots to-day 
as were the British-Americans John Han- 
cock, Patrick Henry, and Benjamin Franklin 
in the day of British tyranny. We want to 
believe that these patriots are in the majority, 
as the British-American patriots were in the 
majority one hundred and forty years ago. 

But they do not raise their voices. The 
other day a business man had occasion to 
seek the professional advice of a fellow-Amer- 
ican of German origin. It was on one of those 
critical occasions when the diplomatic rela- 
tions between this country and Germany were 
especially strained. Said this business man 
to his German-American friend, who he 
naturally thought was sympathetic with the 
Fatherland, “‘ Do you think that there will 
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be a break with Germany?” And the profes- 
sional man answered promptly, ‘“‘ Mein Gott, 
I hope so! They have drowned enough of 
our people already.”” There spoke the patriot. 
There must be many like him; but they do 
not speak so that they can be heard. 

In 1776 there was no one so sensitive to 
British tyranny as the British-American. In 
1916 there should be no one so sensitive to 
German tyranny as the German-American. 

In 1776 the British-Americans furnished 
leaders who let Great Britain promptly know 
whether the great mass of British-Americans 
were patriots or not. In 1916 the German- 
Americans ought to be raising leaders to let 
Germany know who among the German- 
Americans are Tories and who are Patriots. 


A CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPERSTITION 


There is a curious superstition which has 
lurked behind most of the debates on 
preparedness in Congress. Perhaps this 
superstition can best be defined by algebraic 
comparison. 

Let x equal the number of soldiers we need. 

If we have x soldiers minus one corporal 
and two privates, we are in danger of seeing 
a hostile horde ravaging our coast towns 
within twenty-four hours. 

If we have «x soldiers plus one mule-driver 
and two sergeants, we are in danger of turn- 
ing the Nation into an armed camp and of 
converting a country of peace-loving people 
into the dwelling-place of a host of ravening 
wolves. 

Of course there is an irreducible minimum 
below which our military forces must not be 
permitted to fall. It can be said that there 
isno present danger of our military forces 
falling below this irreducible minimum unless 
they defy the law of gravitation and fall up. 
But this question of the size of our forces 
is, in the long run, a matter of secondary 
importance compared with the method of 
their organization and the attitude of our 
citizens towards the whole question of mili- 
tary service. - 

The first duty before the country is to free 
our professional army from civilian interfer- 
ence in regard to purely technical questions. 


-To the trained officers of the regular army 


must be given the responsibility for deter- 
mining the organization and equipment of 
our military forces. Army posts must be 
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located, not for the convenience of Congress- 
men, but for their utility as centers of mobili- 
zation and training. 

The second duty before the country is to 
face the facts of our military establishment as 
itnow is. As a Nation we must learn to 
distinguish between an army in being and 
the paper army of legislative fiat. 

The third duty before the country is to 
awake to the realization of the fact that 
nothing less than universal military training 
can prove an adequate Solution to our prob- 
lem of defense. 

The fourth and most important duty before 
the country is to decide once and for all that 
this universal training must be undertaken, 
not in return for pay, but as some slight 
compensation for the privileges of citizenship. 

Concerning the recognition of these four 
duties we cannot recall a single instance 
where the advice and example of Congress- 
man Hay, Chairman of the Military Commit- 
tee of the House, has proved otherwise than 
a discouragement and a handicap to all those 
who are working both within and without the 
army for the progressive development of our 
system of National defense. 


CONCERNING A REVIEWER 


There is a man of our acquaintance who 
reviews books both for money and love. Of 
‘these two motives we have always felt that 
love played the larger part in the scheme of 
his philosophy. And we still think so, despite 
his melancholy denial of the soft impeach- 
ment. 

Yesterday we found him seated behind a 
pile of books towering drunkenly from the 
margin of his desk. Perched on the top of 
this pile we noticed a small square box half 
full of dyspepsia tablets. As conscientious 
observers we record this fact for any bearing 
it may or may not have on what follows. 

He had no cordial greeting for us when we 
entered his room. In fact, he seemed quite 
oblivious of our presence. His only salute, 
addressed more to the cobwebbed ceiling than 
to us, was a quotation from Dr. Faustus. 
But even then it did not sound wholly polite. 
“ Adders and serpents, let me breathe a while! 

Ugly hell, gape not! come not, Lucifer! 

I'll burn my books! Ah, Mephistophilis!” 


_ Presently, however, his manner grew less 
distracted. His eyes rested upon the litter of 
clippings which lay scattered about his desk. 
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“Ts there anything more futile than the 
reviewing of books ?” he demanded. ‘ Don’t 
answer. There isnot. I can proveit. Look 
at this. Here is a clipping from a newspa- 
per whose chief pride is the respectability of 
its literary criticism. ‘The man who wrote 
this is one of the best-known critics of mod- 
ern verse in the country. Yet he drowns an 
excellent poet with this flood of praise: ‘ Miss 
B—— has greater imagination than any poet 
since Coleridge ’—a large order, that! Here 
is another. It comes from a magazine that 
may be fittingly described as the self-appointed 
guardian of our American Muses. It deals 
with a writer who has for thirty years eaten 
his heart out in devotion to his work. ‘ Mr. 
R ,’ it sweetly concedes, ‘ would be a bet- 
ter poet if he had loved more.’ Loved more! 
The fire in R’s little finger would scorch that 
reviewer’s soul to a cinder !” 

* But—” we began. 

*‘ Quite wrong,” said our friend. ‘ These 
are not exceptions to the rule. I have done 
just as stupid work myself. To bea reviewer 
of books is to be a palpable fraud, a slinger 
of sound and fury meaning less than nothing, 
a converter of epics into smart epigrams, 





-an astronomer of the mind who has not yet 


learned that Ptolemy is dead.” 

** But—” we attempted to interject. 

“Wrong again,” said our friend. “The 
theory, as well as the practice, of all reviewers 
is wrong. All canons of criticism, as inter- 
preted by every critic from Lessing to Babbitt, 
are founded on false ideals. What we review- 
ers pretend to do is to use certain magic 
formulas of art as standards by which to judge 
what we deign to read. What we really do 
is to find something we like or don’t like, and 
then invent literary excuses for praising or 
damning it. I can fit you a critical code to 
any book as neatly as any merchant tailor in 
the world. 

** Any reviewer who considers himself 
worth his salt (and a free copy of his victim’s 
body) is permitted under our present laws to 
hitch what authors he will to his critical wagon 
and drive them, at a spanking trot, up the 
side of his own particular Parnassus. It 
ought to be stopped.” 

“*What would you suggest?” we managed 
to inquire. 

**When I get rich from the sale of my 
comment on matters about which I know less 
than nothing,” said our reviewer friend, “ I 
am going to establish a magazine for the 
reviewing of books which will suit me to the 








queen’s taste. On the desk of each member 
of my staff of reviewers will be posted this 
notice : 

1. All reference to the canons of art is barred 
from this office. 

2. No author shall, under any circumstances, 
ever be called a second somebody else. 

3. No reviewer will be permitted to refer to 
any author, casually or otherwise, if he cannot 
produce a certificate sworn to before a notary 
public that he is familiar with at least fifty-one 
per cent of said author’s writings. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF 


N another page an illustration shows 
() Bishop Greer and other prelates at 
the religious services in connection 
with the beginning of the work on the nave 


of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CATHEDRAL 


Ina just-published monograph Mr. George 
Macculloch Miller calls attention to the fact 
that so long ago as 1828 Philip Hone, one- 
time Mayor of New York City, wrote in his 
diary : 

The Bishop . . . called at my house and pro- 
posed in confidence the plan of a cathedral. ... 
But where is the money, where the public 
spirit, where the liberality, to carry such a noble 
plan into execution? ... I note in this place 
the conference above mentioned, as it is possi- 
ble that this glorious project may, one of these 
days, be carried into effect, and I believe this 
is the first time it has ever been hinted. 


Bishop Hobart’s proposal to Mr. Hone 
may be considered the germ of the cathedral 
movement. But it did not develop into a 
form to attract general attention until forty- 
four years later, because of the curious an- 
tagonism in America towards cathedrals, their 
customs and equipment. Finally, however, 
Bishop Horatio Potter in 1872 concluded his 
address to the Diocesan Convention with the 
following questions : 

Is there in the system of the Church in this 
country any legitimate place for a cathedral? 
Can it be anything more than nominal among 
us? Can it have any such important uses as 
will justify us in making so large an outlay as 
would be required to achieve anything worthy 
of the Diocese and of this great metropolis of 
the American continent? And if these ques- 
tions can be clearly answered in the affirmative, 
then the further question claims consideration: 
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4. All reviewers are expected to keep their 
reviews as closely as possible within the follow- 
ing form: 

This is a novel. 

I like it. 

The following quotations interested me. . . . 

It sells for $1.50, f. o. b. New York. 

Our reviewing friend here reached for his 
box of dyspepsia tablets. We decided to con- 
sider ourselves dismissed from his presence, 
and we left, pondering not too deeply over 
his words of wisdom. 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


Has the time arrived for so very serious an 
undertaking? 


His final question was answered in the 
affirmative. In the following year a cathe- 
dral charter was enacted, but difficulties re- 
sulting from the panic of 1873 prevented 
the obtaining of money for the cathedral. 
In 1886, however, Bishop Henry C. Potter 
inaugurated an active movement to raise 
funds. In 1887 the site on Morningside 
Heights was chosen, and by 1889 no less 
than sixty sets of competitive designs for the 
Cathedral were received from as many archi- 
tects. Two years later those of Messrs. 
Heins & La Farge were chosen. They con- 
templated a structure having an area of 


99,500 square feet, thus coming closely after | 


St. Peter’s at Rome and the Cathedrals of 
Seville and Milan, the largest cathedrals in 
the world. 

On December 27, 1892, the corner-stone 
was laid. At the beginning of the work of 
excavation a great delay had been caused by 
disintegrating rock, which made it necessary 
to dig over seventy feet to find a solid 
foundation. It was at this juncture that the 
late J. P. Morgan subscribed half a million 
dollars, as he said, “to pull us out of a 
hole.” 

The architectural style agreed upon was 
the Romanesque. The material chosen is a 
cream-colored granite from Lake Mohegan, 
New York, while the interior facing is of 
Frontenac stone coming from a fifty-acre 
tract in the county of Pepin, Wisconsin, 
where the Cathedral has the exclusive right 
to quarry stone for fifty years. Among the 
earliest gifts were the great granite pillars, 
quarried, cut, and set in place by Mr. John 
Pierce from an island quarry near Vinal! 
Haven, Maine. 








It is said that only one - 
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structure, St. Isaac’s Cathedral at Petrograd, 
has columns of similar size. 


THE CATHEDRAL’S PROGRESS 


In 1899 the crypt was finished and opened 
for religious services. In 1911 the choir 
and crossing were completed, the latter 
affording some thirteen hundred seats for the 
congregation. Ofthe temporary concrete walls 
the western one is to disappear when the nave 
extends beyond it, and those on the north and 
south will give way later to the transepts. 

The Cathedral has seven Chapels of 
Tongues. They open into the ambulatory 
which surrounds the choir, and are appropri- 
ate in view of the polyglot character of the 
city’s population. ‘They represent seven dif- 
ferent religious rites: the first, St. Saviour’s 
Chapel, representing the Oriental rite; the 
second, St. Columba’s, the early British rite ; 
the third, St. Ambrose’s, the Italian rite ; the 
fourth, St. James’s, the Mozarabic or Span- 
ish rite ; the fifth, St. Boniface’s, the German 
rite; the sixth, dedicated to St. Martin of 
Tours, the Huguenot or Gallican rite; the 
seventh, dedicated to St. Ansgarius, the 
Scandinavian rite. Most of these chapels 
are in active use; for instance, the services 
in St. Ambrose’s include the Holy Commu- 
nion, with an address in Italian, every Sun- 
day morning. It is, of course, expected to 
have a celebration of the communion in seven 
languages—a new Pentecost object-lesson. 

The nave will mark, not only the largest 
extension of the Cathedral, but also a change 
in the general architectural style. Many per- 
sons had become convinced that a more spe- 
cifically Gothic type of design would be wise 
for the remainder of the Cathedral, rather 
than to finish it, as planned, entirely in the 
Romanesque style. This was the opinion of 
advisory architects, who called attention to 
the fact that such a variation between one 
portion of a great cathedral and another is 
constantly found in all parts of Europe, due 
to natural changes in ideas and in architectu- 
ral styles through the progress of time, and 
that this change does not really result in any 
effect of violence or of discrepancy, but gen- 
erally adds to the vitality and interest of the 
building. It appeared to these architects 
that the same satisfactory result would be 
possible in-the case of the New York City 
Cathedral. However, to obtain necessary 
unity, the present plans for the nave diverge 
materially from the historical methods of 
Gothic design. 
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OTHER BUILDINGS 


But the Cathedral is not the only object of 
religious interest on Morningside Heights. 
The Cathedral property also includes certain 
buildings worth attention. 

First, there is the new Synod House, one 
of the finest imitations of thirteenth-century 
French Gothic in this country. The design 
is of great simplicity, and depends entirely 
upon its proportions and light and shade 
for its effect. The Synod House is the ad- 
ministration headquarters, and also a place 
for the Diocesan Convention and other ec- 
clesiastical assemblies. In a popular sense, 
however, the building has become a people’s 
forum. Men of different creeds and of no 
creed at all can come together there. Its use 
is quite as much for social and civic as for 
religious betterment. 

The Choir School, in English Collegiate 
Gothic, is another building deserving notice. 
The School was organized at first with Mr. 
Frank Hunter Potter as precentor, and may 
now be regarded as at the head of choir 
schools in this country. The Bishop’s House 
and the Deanery are also interesting ex- 
amples of architecture. Even more pic- 
turesque is the open-air pulpit which, covered 
by. groined vaulting and surmounted by an 
open spire, rises to a height of forty feet. 


HOW THE CATHEDRAL SERVES 


The objects of the Cathedral are not con- 
fined to the particular part of New York City 
in which the Cathedral stands. For instance, 
its Fresh Air Association cares for the sick, 
the poor, the young, and the aged through- 
out the city, and especially ministers to the 
needs of mothers and children during the hot 
summer months. ‘Every year it provides a 
fortnight’s outing, at its home on a wooded 
hillside of thirty acres at Tomkins Cove on 
the Hudson, for over five hundred women, 
children, and babies; it also maintains 
a well-equipped boys’ camp. Again, the 
Cathedral maintains an Italian mission in 
what is known as “ Little Italy ” in the city; 
it has a club for colored boys and another 
one for colored girls on the upper West Side. 

The great new addition to the Cathedral 
grounds, the nave, will enduringly determine 
the architectural character of the Cathedral 
close, and will, when finished, impress the 
stranger with the fact that New York is 
something more than a mere commercial 
center, that it stands for spiritual as well as 
for material things. 








RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


. ‘ Y ICTORY in Defeat”? is the title of 
a new book on the war which is dif- 
ferent from the ordinary run of war 

books. Its author, Mr. Stanley Washburn, 

correspondent of the London “ Times ” with 
the Russian army from October 1, 1914, to 

November 1, 1915, has probably seen more 

of the fighting on the Russian front than any 

other American, with the possible exception 
of our recent military attaché to Russia, 

Lieutenant Sherman Miles, who shared Mr. 

Washburn’s automobile during the Warsaw 

campaign. 

It is true that a good deal of the book 
deals with military movements of which other 
correspondents have written, although none 
of them have had so much first-hand infor- 
mation as Mr. Washburn here presents. But 
what makes. this book different is the philos- 
ophy and the spiritual insight that it contains. 
It is the chronicle of a nation finding itself. 
It is the story of the development of national 
character. 

Mr. Washburn is different from other war 
correspondents in that he goes deeper. He 
sees what is going on in the soul of the 
soldier who, to the casual observer, is only a 
bloody, grimy animal, fighting with an animal’s 
fury. The author of this volume has caught 
Russia’s spirit with the quick sympathy of a 
poet, and he sees Russia’s future with the 
clear vision of a prophet. 

‘There are many assets in war, as there 
are in peace,” says Mr. Washburn, “ and the 
greatest among these is character. Efficiency, 
preparation, and science have their innings 
at the beginning of a conflict, but the one 
enduring asset which a nation has is the 
character of its people. If time be given for 
this to develop, then the end iscertain. The 
great crisis in Russia was during that period 
when the psychology of the nation was crys- 
tallizing, and when this had taken place the 
danger to Russia was largely passed. Cer- 
tainly I would in no way minimize the 
strength, fortitude, and patriotism of the 
Germans, which have been extraordinary 
from the beginning of the war, but I am still 
of the opinion that the greatest test of char- 
acter is not in victory, but in defeat. It has 
seemed to me that the world has not appre- 
ciated the fact that there can be victory 
in defeat; but this is none the less true, 

— . 
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when, as has happened in Russia, reverses 
have provided time in which the character of 
the nation has asserted itself and the Empire 
has been able to repair its lack of vision be- 
fore the war by preparing itself after the 
blow has fallen. . . . I believe that the Rus- 
sian reverses have been so costly and demor- 
alizing to their victors that history will judge 
them as the greatest single source of the 
German downfall which is, in my opinion, 
inevitable, whether it be in six months or in 
two years.” 

There is a valuable chapter on America’s 
commercial opportunity in Russia, pointing 
out that with Germany’s commercial grip on 
Russia broken it should be easy for the 
United States to build up a vast trade with 
this country of 8,507,950 square miles and 
a population of more than 170,000,000. 

It is encouraging to see that American 
business men are beginning to clutch at this 
opportunity which Mr. Washburn and other 
American experts.on Russian affairs have 
long been urging them to seize. The farthest 
and most practicable step which has been 
taken in this direction has been the 
formation of the American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce, with headquarters at 60 Broad- 
way, New York City. Among the officers 
and directors of the organization are repre- 
sentatives of such large and influential firms 
and corporations as the National City Bank 
of New York, the New York Life Insurance 
Company, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
Chase National Bank, First National Bank, 
and Harris, Forbes & Co., all of New York; 
First National Bank of Boston; Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., of 
Boston and New York. 

So bitter is the feeling against Germany in 
Russia that if other nations see their chance 
and take it Germany will never recover her 
tremendous trade with the Czar’s Empire, 
which before the war was greater than the 
trade of any other four nations combined. 
Russia wants our trade. Her statesmen have 
said so. The recent formation in Russia of 
organizations like the Society for Promoting 
Mutual Friendly Relations Between Russia and 
America and the Russian-American Chamber 
of Commerce, of Moscow and Petrograd, is 
incontrovertible proof. The first of the 
two above-mentioned organizations, which is 
headed by Baron Rosen, former Ambassador 
to the United States, came into existence last 
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autumn “for the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions—business and social—between Russia 
and the United States.” With the above 
object, the society has been holding lectures 
in Petrograd on the United States, the pro- 
gramme ranging as widely as from “ General 
Geography of America” to “The Mill and 
Factory Industry in the United States.” 

The American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York will co-operate with the 
Russian-American Chamber of Commerce of 
Moscow. Any corporation or individual with 
present or prospective connections in Russia 
can secure, through membership in the Ameri- 
can-Russian Chamber of Commerce, advan- 
tages which can be obtained in no other way. 
Such members will be able to get information 
in regard to the Russian markets and intro- 
ductions to the business men of Muscovy. 
They will have access to the ‘‘ complete library 
of information”? on Russia which is being 
collected by the Chamber. 

Such a commercial enfente between Russia 
and America is bound to bring the two coun- 
tries into a greater socialintimacy. ‘The first 
step to trade relations with Russia is the 
negotiation of a new trade treaty. But the 
consummation of that desired step will be 
made easier by the growing sympathy and 


interest which Americans and Russians are 
feeling for eachother. ‘The apparent growth 
of liberalism in Russia, which is indicated by 
recent reports from the Czar’s country, also 
ought to make the adoption of a treaty easier. 
Newspaper reports indicate that the session 
of the Duma, brought to a close at the Easter 
holidays, has done much to reduce the bad 
feeling which existed between the people and 
their Government early in the winter. It is 
reported that the Duma passed legislation 
which has already resulted in the great 
increase of Russia’s transportation facilities 
by the construction of new side-tracks and 
switches. This report comes from the cor- 
respondents of American newspapers in 
Russia, and we have not yet received the 
Russian newspapers which may contain veri- 
fication of it. But if this is true it ought to 
aid greatly in reducing the food shortage 
which the large cities have been facing. 
Another report has it that co-operative soci- 
eties have been made legal on a much greater 
scale than ever before, a step that is expected 
to make for industrial efficiency and the lower 
cost of living. On the whole, there seems to 
be a more roseate flush rising over the Rus- 
sian sky than has been visible in that quarter 
since the time of the reforms of 1905. 


THE PRE-NOMINATION CAMPAIGN 
THE LIGHT BREAKING OVER STAND-PAT INDIANA 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


Mr. Davenport for the last week or two has been in the West, talking with all sorts of people, 
seeking to determine at first hand the currents of opinion, particularly in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, a section which recently has been giving the politicians as well as the advocates of 
National preparation some concern. The present article is upon the pivotal State of Indiana, 
which by its situation and tradition has in many campaigns been the center of despairing scrutiny 


by professional party managers.—THE EDITORS. 


ful, and in other more or less enlight- 

ened sections of the United States, 
dear old stand-pat Indiana has politically 
long been held in disesteem. And that is 
putting it mildly. To tell it as it is, Indiana 
has the reputation politically of being sodden, 
mediocre, deeply satisfied with things as they 
are provided they are bad enough. Some of 
its leading party managers, when they have 
not seemed to be unpatriotic and cunning, 
have certainly given the impression of being 
flat, insipid, and platitudinous. Indiana is 


Biss in the East among the thought- 


the original lair of the stand-patter in the 
United States. 

I have several times before shot through the 
corner of the State on the way Farther West, 
going to sleep in the Pullman with the impres- 
sion that I ought to be sure to tell the porter not 
to wake me up until I got over the boundary 
of the Hoosier commonwealth. But I have 
never had the opportunity of going some- 
what leisurely through large sections of 
Indiana and getting in touch with all sorts of 
plain and prominent people until now. 

I thought perhaps something might be 
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wrong with the folks in Indiana. But it is 
not so at all. They are great folks, as full 
of energy and intelligence and prosperity as 
any people you ever moved among. The 
State is teeming with something doing all the 
way from the steel mills of Gary in the north 
to French Lick in the south. There never 
was such economic joy in Indiana as there 
is now for farm and factory and faro 
table. There is economic profit and con- 
tent from one end of the State to the other. 
That is where the present campaign has 
already caved in upon the older stand-pat 
Republican machine leadership. And this of 
itself has laid the silver trumpet of Jim Watson 
on the shelf—Jim Watson, Cannon’s old 
Congressional whip, whom Providence seems 
to have designed as the opponent of Tom 
Taggart in one of the Senatorial contests in 
Indiana in November. In what was evi- 
dently intended to be a genuine spasm of 
virtue, Indiana Republicans the other day 
left Jim outside the breastworks in the pri- 
maries of his party. But one of the present 
Democratic incumbents, Senator Shively, sud- 
denly died, and what with the overhanging 
furor of the organized group who had 
been for Watson in the primaries, the State 
Convention, meeting later, was constrained 
somewhat against its will to nominate Jim for 
the short term, and his name will go before 
the people in the general election. And 
as between Taggart and Watson, Republican 
Indiana represented itself to me as standing 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
But, worse yet, what is Jim Watson going 
to do and what is he going to say with 
the dinner-pail full and no analogy between 
the present hour and the “‘ Democratic crime 
of 1893”? 

In the speeches before the recent pri- 
maries, Jim and those of a similar stand-pat 
mind broke out in the old-time strain. But 
Republicans began to hurry to the State Cen- 
tral Committee, and in substance many en- 
tered the protest which one of the most 
intelligent of them assured me he had put 
up on the record: ‘Oh, thunder! can the 
contents of the full dinner-pail! The whole 
State is ringing with the sound of wheels 
and anvils and rolling in all kinds of prosper- 
ity. ‘Those parrots have got to be called off!” 
And the following political couplet, now going 
the rounds, would have been &se majesté a 
few short years ago: 

“'W is for Watson, subsidy Jim, 
He’s for protection, sure, that’s him.” 
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Why stand-pat Indiana, when the folks are 
just plain, stalwart, forward-looking American 
folks such as you find everywhere else in the 
mighty West? Why corrupt city govern- 
ment ? Why the unfortunate political reputa- 
tion? Why Dudley and his “ blocks of five ”’? 
Why “ Barnum’s mules ”? Why the Keat- 
ing-Watson machine of other days ? Why Tag- 
gait? Why the pussy-footing and the plati- 
tudinizing of much of the best political 
leadership that Indiana has succeeded in 
bringing to the front? One reason is the 
same that you can give for this sort of thing 
elsewhere in the United States. Nobody 
cared much, being busy in the accumulation 
of economic profit and content. But here is 
another reason for Indiana. Politically the 
Hoosier commonwealth has always been a 
doubtful State and a pivotal State. Like 
New York, it has been prone to turn from 
one party to the other, but, unlike New York, 
it has usually turned by a small margin. 
Since 1872 neither party in Indiana has car- 
ried the State by more than 10,000 votes 
except three times. In 1896 McKinley car- 
ried it against free silver by 27,000. Four 


years later McKinley and Roosevelt and the | 


enthusiasm of the Spanish War lifted the 
majority to 43,000. And in 1904 the per- 
sonality of Roosevelt and the State pride in 
Fairbanks together pushed the high-water 
mark to 94,000 majority for the Republicans, 
while now, out of the Congressional delega- 
tion of fifteen in both houses, the Republi- 
cans have but two representatives. The 
State Government is Democratic from top to 
bottom, and the State Capitol is happy with 
the hum of industry of the Taggart machine. 
And Taggart himself is United States Senator. 

In a close and pivotal State, under the 
existing party system, party harmony is 
heaven’s first law, and the perfection of party 
machinery is the wisdom of the spheres. 
Caution, party cries, pliability, docility, exact 
organization under the military kind of con- 
trol, are reckoned of far more value and are 
assumed to be far safer than courage, free 
discussion, and political advance. Ever since 
the Civil War party feeling has been intense 
and bitter, and organization more and more 
elaborate and unyielding. Very early pecu- 
niary corruption crept in through the October 
elections. First it was Maine which voted in 
September, then Ohio and Indiana in Octo- 
ber, and then the general election in Novem- 
ber. And a pivotal State like Indiana was 
deluged with funds from the East in order to 
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influence the result in November. Indiana 
was debauched by the party managers of New 
York. This was the inner meaning of “ Bar- 
num’s mules.” Barnum was the Democratic 
Indiana manager in the Tilden campaign. 
When he needed an additional installment 
of funds, he wired on to financial head- 
quarters that they should send him so many 
mules, which turned out to mean so many 
more thousands of dollars. And on the 
Republican side, in the Harrison campaign, 
Dudley wrote to the party managers in the 
East that he was prepared to divide the 
floaters into ‘blocks of five,” and*put them 
in charge of a trusted man with sufficient 
funds at the polls. 

But Indiana to-day is by no means so given 
over to the Evil One as would be indicated 
by the recalling of these incidents, the recent 
disclosures at Terre Haute and the prosecu- 
tions at Indianapolis to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The Terre Haute scandal was an 
isolated Democratic case in a particularly bad 
community. It was not even a Taggart scan- 
dal. After Judge Anderson “got” Mayor 
Don Roberts and several score others in 
Terre Haute, some of the Republican poli- 
ticians thought they would try Marion County 
and Indianapolis to see if they could get 
Taggart, but they didn’t get him. Mayor 
Roberts was playing with the worst elements 
of the corrupt remnant of Progressives, Re- 
publicans, and Democrats. His Chief of 
Police was a Progressive, and through this 
man the levy was made upon the vice and 
capital of the city. The elections were cor- 
rupted, and Roberts announced himself as a 
candidate for Governor. About that time 
Judge Anderson got him. It wasa single 
festering sore, a single symptom of a pro- 
longed condition of political dry rot within 
the commonwealth. The cities, with their 
ancient and outgrown charters, have been 
worse than the State. The State has been 
on the whole pretty honestly, even if not very 
efficiently, governed. It must be said that 
the educational, the humanitarian, and the 
penal institutions of Indiana have been for 
many years free from politics and well admin- 
istered. Politics in the State of recent years 
has been spoilsized but not commercialized 
to anything like the extent of some other 
States. Until Taggart it has been governed 
by a loose group rather than by a great boss 
with powerful moneyed interests behind it. 
The State was settled by small farmers. The 
railways were built in small sections. Until 
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recent days there have been no great con- 
trolling property interests. Now the brewery 
interest is the most powerful and Indiana is 
turning upon the liquor traffic. 

Fairbanks is not a boss. He is an insti- 
tution. He represents the quiet, harmoniz- 
ing spirit which Indiana politics has believed 
it greatly needed at all times. He is the 
rallying figure for various elements which 
make up the political organization. Just 
because she is pivotal and thinking still in 
terms of the old order Indiana has been in 
the habit of regarding herself as more likely 
to get something if she remained quiet and 
steadfast and harmonious and stand-patitive. 
And that is what Indiana is after now. 
Politically, she is far more interested in Na- 
tional affairs and in provincially getting some 
distinguished honor for the commonwealth 
than in the advance of her own State Gov- 
ernment. She believes that the policy of 
co-operation, of team work, will keep Indiana 
on the map. Marshall ran for President 
in competition with Wilson—he really ex- 
pected to be Vice-President. He got it. 
Indiana is pivotal, and either party needs the 
State in its business. Cautious, political 
Indiana is entitled to be called the Mother of 
Vice-Presidents. There was Hancock and 
English—English was from Indiana. There 
was Grant and Colfax—Colfax was from 
Indiana. There was Roosevelt and Fair- 
banks—Fairbanks was from Indiana. And 
he is still from Indiana, and the political 
organization of which he is the titular head 
is making a very determined drive for him 
now for the Presidency. Or is it for the 
Vice-Presidency ? 

If the Vice-Presidency, then many stranger 
things have happened than the success of 
the strategy. The Republican party will 
sorely need Indiana in November. It must 
get back, not merely the Governorship and 
the Legislature, but pretty nearly the whole 
National representation in Congress—two 
Senators and thirteen Congressmen—all of 
whom were lost in the revolution in 1912, 
and only two of whom the party has suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming. Illinois is normally 
and soundly Republican, and so is Ohio 
under fair conditions. But not Indiana, ex- 
cept by strenuous endeavor. Hughes and 
Fairbanks? Or Roosevelt and Fairbanks ? 
Thus runs the mind of the thoughtful Indi- 
anian as the time draws near to the rare 
days in June. 

And that is the reason I am glad I came 
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to Indiana first in the Middle West. I think 
you can read the real controlling mind of the 
Republican rank and file better in Indiana 
than in Mr. Barnes’s territory-or on the 
Pacific coast. You can put the acid test to 
stand-pat Indiana and get a truer reaction 
than almost anywhere else. 

Take Fairbanks. Of course you don’t 
have to unless you want to. But what I 
mean is that Fairbanks is really typical of 
stand-patism, not only of the better sort in 
the political organization, but as it exists in 
the mind of a large section of the Republican 
masses. And that is the kind of a man who 
will probably, under present conditions, have 
to go on the National ticket if a pronounced 
liberal is named for the Presidency. Fair- 
banks bas few enemies, is well liked in his 
State, has had a large public experience, was 
eight years United States Senator and four 
years a Vice-President, is conciliatory and, 
above all things, cautious. One of the rep- 
resentative men of Indianapolis told me again 
that legendary story which I have heard be- 
fore of how Mr. Fairbanks was stopping ata 
hotel out in the sheep country. And in the 
morning at breakfast he sat at the table with 
another man who ventured to say, “It is a 
fine morning.” And Fairbanks, ‘after looking 
carefully out of the window and observing 
that the sun was shining brightly, replied, 
“Tt is.” And a little later the other man 
further remarked, ‘“‘ Why, those seem to be 
sheep off towards the horizon.”” And Mr. 
Fairbanks took a little more time to examine 
closely, but finally admitted, ‘“‘ They are.” 
And the other man said, ‘‘ Why, those sheep 
are sheared!” And Mr. Fairbanks, after a 
much longer period of scrutiny than before, 
at last answered, “ Well, they do appear to 
be sheared on one side.’’ This story may be 
apocryphal, but it is unquestionably descrip- 
tive with a nicety of the supposedly eternal 
necessities of Indiana stand-pat politics. 
Normally, the vote of the State hangs by a 
hair. Any misstep may be fatal to the party, 
and it is best not to take any chance! More- 
over, the Fairbanks temperament represents 
in an exaggerated form the point of view of 
many citizens of the United States who have 
grown in the habit of casting a Republican 
ballot. All the more for that reason the 
speech which the Indiana candidate for the 
Presidency delivered in Indianapolis a day or 
two ago is significant of the issue which is 
forcing itself upon the Republican party at 
Chicago. I have never read so strongly 
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out-and-out a speech from Mr. Fairbanks 
during his whole career. A powerful navy 
which shall command respect for our diplo- 
macy, the guarantee of our own peace and 
of the protection of the lawful rights of 
American citizens, National safety to be 
preserved against all comers, firmness and 
certainty, a self-respecting and _ straightfor- 
ward policy—if Indiana and Fairbanks thus 
speak, I can see what the National Republi- 
can Convention must say. 

And my talks with many citizens of Indi- 
ana, the plain and the prominent, confirm 
me in the conviction that, even from the 
standpoint of the Middle West, nothing will 
do but a profoundly National declaration of 
the most positive sort, and that no candidate 
for the Presidency can possibly be put across 
by the Republican party who is not known to 
be a thoroughly positive character and one of 
the best of his kind. I shall have opportu- 
nity in my next letter to state an opinion as 
to how far it seems to me the Middle West 
is alive to the duties and dangers of the hour. 
There are multitudes of people who are not 
yet thinking at all. But more of them are 
thinking every day.- And while they think 
cautiously out here of the present issue and 
are inclined to believe that the East is hysteri- 
cal and that the dangers are overdrawn, noth- 
ing but genuine Americanism satisfies them 
when they wake up. 

As I write this Saturday afternoon of the 
13th of May, I read in an Associated Press 
despatch that the great citizen throng which in 
New York is marching up Fifth Avenue is 
forced to face a banner flung across the street 
bearing an inscription to the effect that 500,000 
mine-workers and organized labor in Ameri:a 
are opposed to what they are marching fr 
Day before yesterday in Indianapolis, in the 
National offices of the United Mine Workers, 
I talked with a man who probably knows as 
much about the inner thought of the rank 
and file of that organization as any man in 
America. He said to me: “ It is the Social- 
ist section of labor which has the wrong view 
of preparedness. To be sure, all labor wants 
to keep out of war and sincerely desires 
peace. The effect of war would be disastrous 
to labor unions, perhaps cutting their mem- 
bership in two. And we think that the pre- 
paredness business is overdone. We want a 
strong navy and strong coast defenses, but 
not a large standing army. But we are 
Americans, and we are troubled about the 
-Republic. We don’t think things are going 
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right. There is not solidarity enough. Our 
labor unions, in developing co-operation and 
brotherhood among great masses of men of 
different races and nationalities, are doing 
something that the whole country needs to 
have done by a real government, and that 
cannot be done too soon.” 

I shall have something more to say later 
about the general attitude of the Middle 
West German, but one of them, a strongly 
Republican German from Cincinnati whom 
I fell in with in Indiana, and who bitterly de- 
nounced England, said to me when I asked 
him if the Germans would stand for a strong 
programme of preparedness in the Repub- 
lican platform: ‘ Why, of course ; Germany 
was prepared; wasn’t she?” ‘“ But,” I said, 
‘‘ would the Ohio Germans stand for an attack 
on Germany in the Republican platform ?” 
“Yes, they would, I think,” he said, “if 
England were included. They are Amer- 
icans. But they don’t like to have Wilson, 
and they wouldn’t like to have the Repub- 
licans, kowtow to the English. They don’t 
like the way Wilson is willing to stand for the 
starving of the Germans. When a man’s 
children are in danger, he will take any 
means, submarines or anything else, to avert 
it’? He was for Hughes for President. 

But the response was not always so clear 
and unequivocal. I have a record of other 
kinds in my note-book. In the smoker of 
the Pullman going into Indiana I talked with 
a leading representative of the warehouse 
industry who is brought into close touch with 
producers in the Middle West. ‘ West of 
the Alleghanies,’’ said he, “ the people never 
were so contented. They are not cowards, 
and they will fight if they have to, and fight 
hard, and they are willing to be reasonably 
ready for it. But they have boys of their 
own, and they have sickened at the sight of 
this European blood-letting in the last eight- 
een months. Most of the danger of our 
getting into the war is the result of a stub- 
born commercialism. Why, a friend of mine 
in Cincinnati and his wife went down on the 
Lusitania. He was worth three-quarters of 
a million, He had nobody but himself and 
his wife. He was going across to get some 
of the European business. He didn’t need 
it. I have had a chance to get some of it, 
too. But I don’t want it. There is enough 
at home.” My German friend mentioned 
above, with whom I fell in some days after, 
told me that the man just referred to, who 
with his wife went down on the Lusitania, 
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lived next door to him in Cincinnati, and had 
had seven separate warnings not to sail. 
But in various parts of Indiana and the 


‘Middle West the fire is beginning to burn, 


and communities are beginning to be aroused. 
Americanism is not dead, but sleeping. I 
did not hear of a single community in which 


- discussions favorable to National discipline 


and preparation have recently been held that 
had not been stirred to patriotic feeling and 
action. Roosevelt tore up Chicago by the 
roots. A man who was at the banquet of 
the Illinois Bar Association told me that the 
first fifteen or twenty minutes were cool and 
formal. And then, not the eloquence of 
Roosevelt, but the idea which he drove home 
with such power, got hold of the best brain 
and heart of Chicago. And it was a scene, 
he said, never to be forgotten. 

Richmond, Indiana, is the seat of a Quaker 
college, Earlham, whose President is an 
active pacifist, and many leaders of public 
opinion are of the Quaker faith. At a meet- 
ing the other night to indorse the resolutions 
of the National Chamber of Commerce upon 
the subject of preparation, Timothy Nichol- 
son, a prominent Quaker, characterized the 
whole programme as only a method of Prus- 
sianization. And hehad strong support. But 
William Dudley Foulke and others called to 
remembrance our fate during the Civil War 
—that before the war closed Indiana alone 
sent between two and three hundred thousand 
volunteers to the field, that many thousands 
unnecessarily and miserably died, and that 
we had to prepare ourselves by a succession 
of defeats before we learned how to gain the 
victory. And Quaker Richmond voted two 
to one for National preparation. 

The light is breaking over stand-pat 
Indiana. The most conclusive evidence of 
this that I found is in the beginnings of 
altered conduct on the part of the Fairbanks 
machine, The returning Progressives have 
been welcomed not only with generosity but 
with an appreciation of the valuable chasten- 
ing which has been bestowed upon the Re- 
publican party by the revolution. One of 
the Big Four delegation to Chicago is a 
former chairman of the Progressives in the 
State. One of the two men who argued the 
Roosevelt cases before the National Com- 
mittee in 1912, and who was one of the 
founders of the Progressive party, was the 
permanent chairman of the recent Republican 
State Convention. Former Progressive can- 
didates appear on the Republican State ticket 
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this year, and all down the line through the 
local tickets. In point of fact, because of 
the stiffness of the old-line rank-and-file 
Republicans, who generally went out to the 
primaries in greater numbers than the re- 
cently returned Progressives, not so many of 
the leading Progressives appear on the final 
ticket as the Republican managers themselves 
greatly desired. ‘There is no silly talk, such 
as you hear sometimes in the East, about 
the necessity of the Progressives returning 
through the pack door. ‘There is very little 
of the supercilious and arrogant or pinheaded 
attitude. The control of the Fairbanks ma- 
chine itself is passing into the hands of young 
and more forward-looking men. This has 
been accomplished, not by ostentatiously re- 
pudiating the Bourbon element, but by quietly 
relegating it to the rear. The younger and 
more virile Republicans who stood by Taft, 
and the younger and more virile Progressives 
who stood by Roosevelt, are. many of them 
working shoulder to shoulder in Indiana 
within the Republican organization. And all 
this has the cordial co-operation of Fairbanks 
and some others of the elder statesmen. Of 
course there is an immense amount of self- 
interest about it, because Indiana will never 
be Republican again except after an eighty 
or ninety per cent amalgamation of Republi- 
cans and Progressives. Indiana Republican- 
ism was hard hit in 1912 and has so remained. 
But enlightened self-interest and the spirit of 
conciliation work wonders together. And the 
Indiana idea will have to be éxtended deep 
into the National conclave at Chicago and 
throughout the borders of Republicanism 
before anything like permanent party success 
is assured. , 

But the new idea has taken hold of Repub- 
lican Indiana. The narrow arrogance of the 
Bourbon inner circle is much less prominent. 
The fine young chairman of the State Central 
Committee is sounding across the State the 
slogan that the right of participation in party 
affairs by the membership of the party shall 
be and remain equally sacred and sacredly 
equal. The leading Progressives are by no 
means all reconciled, and some of them are 
waiting for a little more evidence of real 
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return to the faith once delivered to Lincoln. 
But man after man of the younger Fairbanks 
organization assured me that the whole plan 
was necessarily as well as happily on the 
level. We are tired, said they, of the long- 
time prostitution of party government by the 
union of the Taggart element and the Bour. 
bon Republican element. The old idea of 
the party control in the hands of a few, for 
the sole purpose of holding office and keeping 
up a perfunctory government with special 
privileges for the few, has maintained itself 
too long. I am using almost the exact lan- 
guage of more than one of them. Govern- 
ment, said these young men, is a social func- 
tion as well as a recording and policing device. 
And it has got to be used more and more for 
the good of all the people and to make a real 
country. Roosevelt talked about it in 1912, 
and he is talking about it now. We know 
that some of our old stagers around here 
have been deficient in morality. We want 
government to be a vital force for the well- 
being of the country. We won’t accept the 
term ‘ social justice,” because it has been 
through the mire, but that’s what we mean. 
Roosevelt went at it with a bludgeon. Per- 
haps that was the only way to get it started. 
But we are going to see if we cannot work 
it out by a process of healing without spec- 
tacular methods. The last thing we want is 
a return of the old crowd and the old methods. 
But we need the element which is behind 
them in order to win, and so we are not need- 
lessly antagonizing them. You cannot do 
anything without party organization, but all’ 
through the country the sertiment against a 
man’s carrying a State to Chicago with him 
in his pocket is as strong as ever. Look at 
Penrose and his delegation—split in two. 
And New York and its delegation—split in 


two. And Massachusetts and its delegation— | 


split in two. ‘The Republicans of Indiana as 
well as in other parts of the country are not 
going to stand much longer for what they 
have stood for in the past. 

But I shall have to let my Indiana friends 
make the rest of their speech to the Repub- 
lican National Committee at Chicago. 

Indianapolis, May 13, 1916 
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Ys ESS ASSOCIATION 


THE GREAT PREPAREDNESS PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY 


iturday, May 13, was observed as a general holiday by most of the citizens and many of the business 
ises of New York, for the purpose either of participating in or seeing the great procession in favor of 
preparedness. For comment on the lesson of the parade see editorial pages 
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AN HONORED PHYSICIAN—DR. ABRAHAM JACOBI 


Dr. Jacobi has just celebrated the eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth. He said modestly to a reporter 
who congratulated him, “ This is but the first day of another pone. There is nothing about it that would 


interest anybody. Uspent the day working as usual.” His fellow-citizens of New York respectfully di 

with Dr. Jacobi i > his estimate of his career, which has been notable for its wide usefulness, its unremit 

activity, and its far-reaching influence for good. Dr. Jacobi was born in Westphalia on May 6, 1830, and 
came to New York in 1853. He is the author of many books and is an authority on children’s ‘diseases 





A NOTABLE COMPANY OF MUSICIANS—THE TRIO DE LUTECE 


e Trio de Lutéce takes its name from the city of its origin—Paris, known to the Romans as Lutetia, or, 
nits French form, Lutéce. It consists of an unusual combination of instrumentalists. All three men are 
atives of France: George Barrére, flautist; Carlos Salzédo, harpist; Paul Kéfer, ’cellist. For a critical 

estimate of the work of this trio see editorial pages 








“HONOR CONVICTS” BUILDING ROADS IN COLORADO 


See editorial pages for description of the Colorado honor system 
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THE NEW ADIRONDACKS 





BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


MOMENTOUS change has come 
over the great playground which a 
tumble of mountains and laggard 
administrations have reserved, after a fashion, 
for the public in northern New York. The 
Adirondack Mountains are taking a new hold 
on the imagination of a swift-footed people. 
What was formerly the place where lover 
went with much toil to tryst with nature is 
now the picnic ground of the lover and all 
his family, including the baby swinging in a 
hammock under the balsams. 

‘There are four thousand square miles of 
this Adirondack playground. Perhaps three- 
fourths of it is open to the public, and all of 
it is available in case of pressing need. There 
are thousands of miles of trails, hundreds of 
miles of highways, scores of miles of railways, 
which cover this rough wooded land with a 
system for wandering around. Every lake 
and pond is reached by at least a blazed trail, 
and there are few mountains up which a 
‘best way ” has not been traced. 

In the old days—back in the ’80s, for ex- 
ample—here and there was an eruption of 
“summer boarder’”’ business. Much of this 
summer boarder business was a kind of hang- 
over from the Civil War. In Civil War times 
many a little cabin deep in the green timber 
wilderness held some citizens who were not 
there for their health. ‘They were there to 
escape the draft. One of the most noted of 
Adirondack resorts began when a young 
guide living in a shanty beside a lake far from 
“anywhere” established himself with fugi- 
tives from National duty by boarding them 
and telling them where to fish and hunt. 

Wolves ranged the deep woods till the ’70s; 
venison was openly peddled in the outlying 
villages ; skin-hunters slew deer by the hun- 
dred every summer and autumn; a million 
acres of the heart of the mountains was sold 
every five years or so for “ back taxes,” and 
the bidders who speculated in these lands 
would sometimes find return of their money 
by logging operations. 

, Fulton Chain, Saranac Lakes, Keene Val- 
ley, and two or three other places were the 
center of Adirondack summer resort interests. 
These places were visited by men who cal- 
culated that the meat they carried out green 
or jerked would pay the expenses of their 
outings. 





Dr. Merriam, sitting on deer runways 
along Beaver River, made the notes for 
his ‘* Mammals of the Adirondacks ”’ from 
observations of the foxes and mink and 
squirrels and mice that ran down to look at 
his motionless but questionable—from their 
view-point—figure. The woodsmen were 
real guides, needed by the casual visitor to 
pilot ‘him into Smith’s Lake or Summer Pond 
or Raquette Lake. Hundreds of people in 
the inner villages had never seen a railway 
train or even a steam-engine of any kind. 

About 1890, however, a railway was 
driven from Remsen straight through the 
heart of the Adirondack wilderness. Lands 
which the State had been accumulating for 
scores of years because no one else could 
afford to own them mysteriously slipped out 
of the public possession, and over a winter 
the darkest balsam swamps, the loneliest 
lakes, the most remote hardwood ridges, 
were turned into playgrounds for dilettanteish 
people who built huge mansions and called 
them ‘“ camps,” who graveled walks through 
the woods and called them “ trails,’’? and who 
put gorgeous little open yachts on the lakes 
and called them “ skiffs.” 

Hotels were built along the “ new road ” 
which were fifty miles or so from a highway. 
Towns dependent entirely upon the railway 
for ingress and exit were established in the 
woods’ depths for the profits accruing from 
keeping summer boarders and utilizing woods 
products. Localities which formerly hardly 
a dozen living men had visited were now 
ornamented with cottages and with people 
who used bobs on their lines in fishing for 
brook trout. 

The immediate effect of the railway was to 
“kill” places which were off the railway. 
Men who wanted to go deer hunting would 
rather ride on-the cars to the very edge of 
the hunting-grounds than to ride fifty miles 
in a lumber wagon or buckboard to the end 
of a carry or a foot trail of five or ten miles’ 
length, or even more. The number of deer 
along the new railway was immense. Pas- 
sengers saw as many as forty or fifty ina 
few miles. Many of these deer were now 
forbidden deer, however, for they were on 
private preserves, and trespassers were thrown 
off or fined. 

The private preserve question became one 
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of very great importance within a short time. 
In the old days the woods were open to 
every one. No one dreamed of their ever 
being closed to the public. By rearrange- 
ment of boundaries, by new surveys, by 
various land-office hocus-pocus, two or three 
hundred thousand acres of land which the 
public believed was owned by the State were 
lost to the hunters and fishers. No one 
seemed to know just what had happened, but 
through a murder which remains to this day 
a mystery there came a readjustment. <A 
man of the name of Dexter, a late-comer to 
the Adirondack private preserve game, under- 
took to establish a little private preserve of 
his own. Preserves of a hundred thousand 
acres—one even claimed two hundred thou- 
sand acres—had been established. Dexter 
gathered in a mere ten thousand acres or so 
up in Franklin County. He fell foul of some 
people in that neighborhood. Perhaps it was 
rigorous enforcement of the trespass laws, 
perhaps it was because he was a little too 
careful to exact his day in court from his 
neighbors who were trying to retain lands 
with legally defective titles. 

One day Dexter was riding along a woods 
road behind a good horse in a light road 
wagon. A bullet sped from a bushwhacker’s 
lair, went through the back of the wagon-seat, 
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went through Dexter’s body, and lodged in 
the ham of his spirited horse. ‘The horse 
galloped out to the post-office ; and men who 
returned to the scene of the shooting found 
Dexter dead where he had fallen from the 
seat. 

News of this murder swept through th 
Adirondacks. It created the greatest sensa- 
tion that any woodsman recalls. The make: 
of private preserves, almost to the last ma 
and last woman, fled from the woods. There 
was hardly standing-room in the trains that 
ran out into civilization, so great was the out- ° 
pouring for two or three days. The wardens 
guarding the preserves carried their rifles and 
watched over their shoulders, and on som¢ 
of the largest preserves, where there had been 
attempts to keep the public off of lands which 
had formerly been public and which had neve 
brought a dollar into the public treasury. 
the camps were barricaded as though from 
attack by woodsmen bent on murder and 
pillage. 

For two or three years most of the mem 
bers of the clubs and owners of the great 
preserves kept out of the woods. ‘They 
toured in Europe or went to the seashore 
That feeling in the woods was still bitter was 
shown by the fact that in the very dry spells 
many fires were set in the back corners of 
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private preserves and that large areas were 
burned over, partly through the carelessness 
of railways, partly through the anger of 
woodsmen. One preserve of fifty thousand 
acres or so was burned over almost to the 
last acre, hundreds of forest fire fighters being 
necessary to save the great “camp.” To 
this day certain private preserve makers visit 
their estates in the Adirondacks only under 
circumstances of great—and necessary— 
caution, even entering in the night, zwcogvito. 

The reason for the feeling against the 
private-preserves was partly the fact that the 
best hunting, the best fishing, in the Adiron- 
dacks was on those preserves. Isolated by 
fifty miles or more of almost if not quite road- 
less wilderness, the area taken over by the 
clubs and individuals was a natural game 
park even in primeval condition. There were 
thousands of deer, wagon-loads of trout, right 
in sight of the train passengers, but protected 
by trespass signs and armed wardens, who 
were commonly political associates of the 
justices of peace before whom the trespassers 
were taken. Worse yet, the private preserves 
closed the roads and trails leading across to 
the known public lands, to which there was 
no other feasible access. They excluded the 
people from their own property. 

The feeling has largely abated; the condi- 


tions have changed very much, in that many 
of the preserves do not now exclude the 
stranger of decent bearing and careful ways ; 
where formerly trails first blazed by woods- 
men were fenced and the woods roamer 
harshly ordered to take the impossible route 
around outside the lines, now the very boats 
at the landings are placed at the service of 
the passer-by, and perchance a good un- 
occupied lean-to or other camp is to be found 
hospitably open. Friendliness and mutual 
good feeling have succeeded the early indigna- 
tion, mutual recrimination, and angry violence. 

The Adirondack visitors of old, before the 
day of game preserves—city men, villagers, 
and woodsmen—had developed a kind of 
camaraderte, a sort of unwritten woods 
code, which had lived and changed but 
little during a hundred years of Adirondack 
sportsmanship, dating back to the good feel- 
ing that existed between Mohawk Valley 
Dutchmen and Irishmen’ when they still- 
hunted Indians and Tories during and after 
the Revolutionary War. ‘This code, which 
has never been written, was simply a kind of 
looking out for the fellow who would come 
later. In a camp, ina dry place, the man 
going out would leave kindling and enough 
wood for the night. He would leave a few 
matches in a bottle or tin can. He would 
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put the ax up where a porcupine would not 
chew the handle. He left salt dangling from 
the rafters. He left the dishes clean. No 
camp was locked. All were welcome. 

From a condition where every one was 
trying to make things easier for every one else 
to the absolute exclusion, on the plan of the 
great game parksof Europe, was a change that 
even the most law-abiding woods frequenter 
never had contemplated till he bumped into 
a trespass sign and a burly guard. 

Neither the free camps nor the absolute 
exclusion could prevail. For twenty years a 
period of readjustment followed the closing of 
the private preserves. The pressure on the 
private preserves was so great that at one 
time bills were introduced in the State Legis- 
lature to bond the State to purchase them. 
This was at the time when the owners of 
the private preserves stood almost alone in 
protecting the rights of the public from 
the forces which demanded logging on 
the remaining public lands and the right 
to fill the Adirondack valleys with mill- 
ponds at State expense for the advantage of 
owners of water power sites. It was a kind 
of legislative blackmail threat which failed, 
and the water power promoters and the log- 
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gers were thwarted in both their schemes ; 
but the power owners have gained a good 
deal of ground through a Constitutional 
amendment which will give them any Adiron- 
dack valleys or lakes,.upon demand, if the 
public does not watch the legislators, with 
whom representatives of water companies toil 
unceasingly along the old lines. 

The pressure on the private preserves 
began to relax when the game in the pre- 
served woods was thinned out. ‘The scarcity 
of deer resulted from the great forest fires 
which burned over the lands and from the 
injudicious logging operations which destroyed 
the green timber—the evergreen trees—with 
the result that the deer had no balsam 
spruce, and hemlock canopy over them to 
keep off the winter winds in the great parks. 
Thousands of deer died of exposure. The 
survivors escaped to the dwindling areas 
where the evergreen timber was still un 
touched. ‘Thus the hunting on the private 
preserves“became less successful than hunt- 
ing on lands open to the public. The people 
who tried to make a profit off their 
wooded estates lost much that was best in 
their vast woods tracts. Along the railway 
was developed a summer resort, where base- 
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ball, golf, tennis, boating, and similar amuse- 
ments were of more interest and importance 
than deer and fish. Deer were driven away, 
streams were overfished, and the result was 
a new turn in life in the Adirondacks. 

When the railway was run through the 
wilderness heart, scores of hatels and resort 
localities were ruined. If one could compile 
a chart of the fires that destroyed Adirondack 
hotels and the dates of those fires, he would 
have in the significant lines and localities a 
story of the privation of the outlying districts. 
direct charges of incendiarism were made in 
two or three cases. 

The railway simply concentrated the in- 
creasing travel to the Adirondacks along its 
course. It robbed the places which must be 
reached by long and tiresome stage routes. The 
use of the Adirondacks was still “ spotty,”’ 
confined to comparatively small areas. 

People who were familiar with the Adiron- 
dacks could see that the wilderness lines were 
retreating before the pressure of the coming 
crowds. The area of occupation was con- 
stantly growing greater, but there were many 
inwood communities which still retained 
the old-fashioned backwoods atmosphere; 
where the boys gathered around the stove 
in the post-office on winter nights to tell 
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hunting stories and play checkers; where the 
little school-house churches held the winter 
socials and donations ; where the little hotels 
contrived to bring from fifty to a hundred 
couples together at ‘‘ parties” at which all 
‘‘allemanded left” to the strident music of 
fiddles in platform and hall dances. Wilmurt, 
Speculator, Morehousville, Noblesborough, 
Indian Lake, Jesup’s, Stratford, Grant, North- 
wood, Enos, North Lake—the list of names 
familiar to old Adirondack visitors is long. 
At these little towns and at certain farms 
and camps gathered every year little parties 
who fished the streams, hunted the woods, 
and enjoyed deep seclusion from the outside 
world. The inhabitants were quaint and stay- 
at-homes. They sold eggs for ten cents a 
dozen, because there were no markets near 
them. They served “mountain mutton,” 
and the boarders winked knowingly at one 
another. ‘The people were unspoiled—from 
one kind of view-point. In the spring, as 
soon as the ice went out, one could see gangs 
of loggers of pure American stock running 
harvests of logs down the streams, wild men 
whose recklessness gave Forestport, Hinckley, 
Corinth, Lyons Falls, and scores of other 
river towns traditions long to be remembered. 
For a long time conditions in the Adiron- 
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TYVES OF “ ADIRONDACKERS ” WHO DEFY 
THE GAME WARDEN 


dacks changed but slowly. One can trace the 
story of the woods country through the 
State’s efforts to utilize the four million acres 
of mountain country. In the old days—as 
late as the ’30s—land grants were made 
to people who promised to develop the 
mountains and make rich farms of them. 
Then came railway projects for opening up 
the country and bringing down mine and 
forest products to the factories and mills. 
Then the era of timber-stealing set in, when 
the spruce and hemlock tempted the fortune- 
seekers. Verplanck Colvin surveyed the 
Adirondacks in the ’70s, and pointed out 
where the best lands were to be had, where 
the densest growths of spruce were; and such 
was the success of those who took his hints 
that in 1884 the State forbade the transfer of 
State lands in the Adirondacks into private 
hands. ‘That but excited the cupidity of many, 
and about 1896 a decided check had been put 
upon the land-grabbers. ‘Twelve years later 
the timber thieves received their great check 
when two little game protectors were sent to 
jail. Alittle later, for the first time, effective 
game protection began to be established in 
the woods. One by one the violations petered 
out. 

Until 1910, say, old conditions remained 
in the Adirondacks, except that the area of 
green timber, of trees available for floating 
down the streams, grew steadily smaller. The 
size of the burnings in the woods increased. 
The number of summer visitors increased 
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slowly. But the woods were used only in 
spots, as regards the great ultimate destiny 
of the Adirondack woods. Here and there 
were people to whom the woods were a park 
where they could picnic all summer long. 
The establishment of the great Fulton Chain, 
Raquette Lake, Saranac Lake, and Lake 
Placid resorts, under modern railway commu- 
nication conditions, and the semi-public club 
preserves, led to the ‘‘ week-end ” use of the 
Adirondacks. Up to the year 1905 trains 
were almost too slow for any one to “ run up 
to the woods ”’ for a mere over-Sunday stay. 
A few years later the practice was common 
during the summer. 

It was the automobile which again un- 
settled the customs which followed the re- 
adjustments due to the private preserve era. 
The first effect of the automobile was to play 
havoc with the hotels in the region. ‘The 
hotels used to count on having whole families 
for months at a time. They booked their 
patrons for certain two, four, six week stays 
in suites. Transients could not find place in’ 
many of the hotels. 

The all-summer, the weekly and monthly 
rate patrons bought automobiles; and when 
they ran in on their old friend the hotel- 
keeper, who used to be a guide when he was 
young, they remained only overnight. ‘Thou- 
sands of Adirondack hotel patrons did not 
return to the hocel at all—roads too bad for 
their new car, and all that kind of thing, was 
the trouble. The hotel industry in the Adi- 
rondacks was shaken up as it had not been 
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RUN DOWN AND PHOTOGRAPHED—THE NEW 
WAY OF HUNTING 

since the railway left hundreds. of isolated 

proprietors without patronage. 

Some of ‘those old proprietors hung on. 
They weathered the railway, they weathered 
the temptations of fire, they survived the 
prohibition fights in their home towns. Some 
of them were so soured that they hardly so 
much as stepped to the door to look at the 
first flat-shoed, dusty,.and pounding auto- 
mobile to drive up to their front porches. 
More and more the automobiles began to 
arrive. Hotels which had depended exclu- 
sively on local and logger patronage were 
obliged to substitute real butter for manufac- 
ured fats, and they had to have a table with 
a white cloth to suit dusty and begoggled 


The good roads movement in the Adiron 
dacks received a tremendous impulse. ‘The 
hotel-keepers, the storekeepers, the loggers 
in the deep woods, controlled the local politics. 
In the old days they fought projects to put 
roads into the woods, because they cost 
money, and the owners of private preserves 
didn’t want them. Now the owners of pri- 
vate preserves wanted roads, hotel-keepers 
wanted roads, and the summer visitors wanted 
roads. The path-masters who had been 
pocketing about seventy-five per cent of the 
funds raised for road work were tried for 
larceny or at least indicted, and they had to 
show something for the money they received. 
Pressure was brought to bear on the State 
authorities, and while thousands of square 
miles of farmland districts, while hundreds of 
villages and even many cities waited for good 
roads for their purposes, the few roads in the 
Big Woods were being tuned up to the music 
of drills, axes, dynamite, and whistling and 
hissing steam road rollers. 

So now the Adirondacks have well started 
upon the new era of universal development. 
Good macadam roads are projected to cut the 
mountains in all directions. One loops out 
of Gloversville to Utica; another sweeps 
from Utica into Fulton Chain; northward 
from Fulton Chain swing two or three proj- 
ects into Big Moose and Raquette ; from 
Raquette to Utowana, from Utowana down 
into Warren County, from Utowana into 
Indian Lake, from Saranac Lake to Saranac 
Inn, from Like Placid into Keene Valley, 
from Keene Valley around into Indian Lake, 
and up and down and in all directions the 
arms of the highways are reaching mile after 
mile, so that the inmost depths of the moun- 
tains, the remotest gloom of the dark swamps, 





patrons who arrived from nowhere 
in particular. An _ old hotel pro- 
prietor was surprised to find in 
his mail letters from hunters, fisher- 
men, and patrons of thirty years 
before, asking for their old rooms, 
and asking how is the fishing in 
The Creek ! 

The hotels along the railway lost 
patronage, but the scattered back- 
woods hotels on the old inwood 
thoroughfares began to pick up. 
The people who used automobiles 
did not follow railway routes into 
the woods. They could not follow 














the new railway because there were 
no highways along it anywhere. 
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AN OLD HUNTERS’ CABIN ON STATE LAND 


and the last refuge of the deer and bear are 
just off the path of the automobile of to-day 
or to-morrow. 

Now all these developments are summer 
developments. They refer to the woods as 
they are used in the vacation months of the 
year, as they are called. In May and early 
June is the best fishing ; the crowd comes in 
late June and departs in early September ; in 
the later autumn arrive the hundreds, the 
thousands of hunters. From the end of the 
hunting season through December to middle 
May the woods used to be deserted. Here 
and there the loggers would be hauling their 
summer cut to the stream banks for the 
spring drives, but hundreds of square miles 
of the woods would be left to the few trappers 
and an occasional camp watcher. 

The past winter, as never before in the 
history of the Adirondacks, the woods have 
been alive with pleasure-seekers. ‘Trains 
leave the metropolis with extra cars and extra 
sections to carry people to woods hotelds an 
woods camps, to the great week-ends of the 
private preserves. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of snowshoers, ski-runners, and sleigh- 





riders have been in the cold depths of the 
woods where the trapper on his rounds felt 
free to enter the cold camps and skin the 
furs that he caught by the little stoves used 
by the summer visitors. 

The war, of course, has turned the crowd 
back into the Adirondacks. ‘The hotels are 
opening to this new phenomenon in the 
wintry woods. ‘The companies which for- 
merly closed their Adirondack resorts and 
opened their Florida places for the winter 
now find themselves confronted by the 
necessity of providing for a winter season in 
the Adirondacks. 

Full development of the Adirondacks has 
been reached in only two particulars. The 
hunting and the fishing have been exploited 
to their utmost. Restrictions upon the hunt- 
ing grow more and more severe, and fishing 
for trout has to be kept up by the intro- 
duction of millions of semi-domestic fish 
into the streams and lakes which are most 
visited. 

The deer hunting, which was for many 
years the staple attraction of the woods, has 
now fallen far down in the list. It has been 
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crowded down and down until there is a 
growing senument against any deer hunting 
at all. So many are being killed that where 
formerly a hunter was allowed to kill all he 
wanted, he must now restrict himself to two 
deer with horns. Even hunters are saying 
that one is enough, and that one either buck 
or doe, because of the fact that so many 
bucks have been killed as to leave few in the 
woods. The women, seeing deer from the 
automobiles during the summer, are making 
the men ashamed of themselves for seeking 
the death of such beautiful creatures, and 
little children are telling their fathers : 

‘** Now, papa, don’t you kill that deer we 
fed up there by the lake!” 

A hundred years ago some one foresaw the 
need of an Adirondack preserve, and in 1877 
Dr. Franklin B. Hough definitely laid the 
project before the public in his great Report 
upon Forestry. In 1884 the first effective 
law was passed to that end. In 1896 the 
Constitutional provision further protected the 
public’s interests. In 1908, or thereabouts, 
the enforcement of the laws overtook the vio- 
lations. In the past ten years the develop- 
ment of the automobileand the improvement of 
the public highways have given the public the 
means of transportation to their playground. 

For a hundred years the question of pre- 
serving the forests and timber supply has 
been agitated in New York, amid the slurs of 
the loggers. ‘They have been permitted to 
devastate a vast and splendid wilderness 
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from the high hills of the State, but there 
still remains some virgin forest in the 
Adirondack mountains. Logging companies 
have made such inroads on the green tim- 
ber—on the evergreen trees—and they are 
so rapidly entering upon the hardwood stand 
that the State at last sees the necessity of 
preserving the headwaters of the State’s great 
est streams. This past winter a plan was 
proposed to bond the State for $10,000,000 
to supply funds for the purchase at compul 
sory sale of the Adirondack preserve lands 
which are now being cut over under ruth- 
lessly destructive methods, to the great harm 
of the mountains, streams, and the play 
ground. 

The result of all the contributing condi 
tions is that the most accessible of the coun 
try’s great playgrounds is coming into its 
own. Some people who remember the un 
disturbed, the silent, the lonely depths of the 
Big Woods of a few years ago must regret 
the passing of the wild, but they cannot 
mourn the fact that thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of people have had the way 
made smooth for them to come into intimate 
contact with the green timber, with the deep 
valleys, and with all the other inspiring fea- 
tures which not even picnicking and sporadic 
wantonness can now greatly affect. 

It is an interesting fact .to contemplate 
that five million people could camp at one 
time in the Adirondacks and each camper 
have nearly an acre of land to himself ! 
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A TENTH-CENTURY BARBARIAN 


BY GEORGE 


KENNAN 


This is the first of two stories about Akhmet Avarski, narrating Mr. Kennan’s adventures and 
talks with Akhmet in Eastern Caucasia—THE Epirors. 


ISERY,” it is said, ‘ acquaints a 
man with strange company,” and 
it was misery—or at least hunger, 

loneliness, and privation—which led to my 
acquaintance with the East Caucasian raider, 
cattle-lifter, and homicide who called himself 
Akhmet Avarski. 

I had undertaken to make an exploration 
of the wild, mountainous, and at that time 
little-known territory of Daghestan, and was 
trying to reach it by crossing the marshy 
steppes which border the river Terek be- 
tween the Dariel Pass and the Caspian Sea. 
The trip, however, proved to be much more 
difficult than I had anticipated. ‘The only 
means of transportation were springless 
one-horse ¢e/egas; the unfenced and unim- 
proved steppe roads were soft and muddy 
from recent rains; there were few villages 
and no inns along the route, and for a period 
of five days I had to live on a few pounds of 
black rye bread, with an occasional tumbler 
of smoky tea, and to sleep at night on the 
ground or in the half-open wattled shed of a 
dukhan or roadside grog-shop. As the season 
was late October, this kind of life involved a 
good deal of hardship, and when, toward the 
end of the week, I found myself approach- 
ing the foothills of the Andiski Khrebet, the 
high lateral range which forms the boundary 
of Daghestan on the west, I began to look 
forward with eager anticipation to horseback 
travel in the mountains, which would certainly 
be more interesting, and probably more com- 
fortable, than /e/eza life on a muddy, mo- 
notonous, and almost interminable _ plain. 
But the last day of my steppe experience 
was the worst. The horse that fell to my 
lot on that particular morning was so weak 
from sickness or starvation that he could 
hardly be forced to move at all, and after 
riding behind him at a slow, plodding walk 
for three or four hours I abandoned the whole 
outfit and started ahead on foot for the forti- 
fied post of Veden, leaving the driver to 
follow with the blanket and saddle-bags, which 
made up my scanty equipment. 

As I ascended by a winding road into the 
rounded, forest-clad foothills I lost sight of 


the dreary steppe which borders the river 
Terek, and began to feel the stimulation of 
the mountain air; but aerial stimulation, at 
best, is an unsatisfactory substitute for solid 
food, and long before I reached the fortified 
post of Veden, which was my proximate des- 
tination, I had eaten my last pound of black 
rye bread and was becoming weak from 
hunger and fatigue. ‘Two or three miles 
from Veden I came to a Cossack picket’s 
shelter—a high mast with ladder-like cross- 
bars, on the top of which there was a small 
platform inclosed in wattled bushes. _ In this 
crow’s-nest, watching the road, sat an armed 
sentinel in Cossack uniform, who hailed me 
in Russian and ordered me to stop. 

‘Who are you ?”’ he demanded. 

* A traveler,” I replied. 

‘* What kind of a traveler ?” 

* Amerikanets.” 

‘* Where are you going ?” 

‘Into Daghestan.” 

** Are you armed ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘* What are you doing on these roads alone 
at nightfall, and without a weapon ?” 

‘“My pistol was stolen from me,” I ex- 
plained, ‘‘and since then I’ve had only a 
pocket-knife. Why weapons? Is the road 
dangerous ?” 

‘At night, yes,” he said. ‘ My orders 
are to stop every man after sunset unless 
he is armed and can take care of himself. 
But it isn’t quite dark yet, and if you walk 
fast you can reach the post in an hour. You 
may go.” 

Reflecting pon the possibilities suggested 
by this encounter, I quickened my steps. An 
hour and a half later, after an uphill walk of 
sixteen miles, toward the end of which I was 
again halted by an armed sentry, I entered 
the fortified post of Veden, where I found a 
place to sleep and a rather scanty supper of 
black bread, goat’s-milk cheese, and tea. 

Monday morning, equipped with an open 
order for horses and an escort from the com- 
mandant of the post, and attended by a semi- 
civilized mountaineer in the Russian service, 
who carried a small arsenal of antique silver- 
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mounted weapons, including dagger, saber, 
rifle, and two pistols, I started on horseback 
for the Andiski Khrebet. LEarly in the after- 
noon, after a ride of three or four hours 
across a high plateau and through a narrow, 
rocky, and very wild gorge, we came squarely 
up against the mighty and almost precipitous 
mountain wall which separates Chechnia 
from Daghestan. The steep western slope 
of the titanic ridge was treeless, and up 
it, like a whitish snake, ran a_ tortuous 
bridle-path, which climbed in seventeen 
zigzags to the snow-powdered summit, eight 
thousand feet above the level of the Caspian 
Sea. At the base of this great range stood 
a small collection of flat-roofed, clay-colored 
adobe houses known to the Chechenses as 
the aou/ of Khorochoi, where my escort had 
instructions to turn me over to the s¢/arshina 
or head man of the settlement, and then 
return himself with the two horses to Veden. 
The head man and his wife both happened to 
be away from home; and in a low, dark 
room hung around with ancient weapons and 
huge circular trays of copper or bronze! I 
was turned over to the starshina’s daughter, 
a timid little girl about seven years of age. 
As she could not speak Russian, she was 
unable to talk with me, and, frightened by the 
strange dress and appearance of the first 
foreigner perhaps that she had ever seen, 
she extended to me a sort of symbolical hos- 
pitality by laying down a cushion for a seat 
on the bare clay floor, and then fled. Tiring 
of solitude in the gloomy room, and longing 
for something to eat, I went out of doors, 
wondering what I should do next. In that 
wild and unfrequented part of the Caucasus, 
without horse, guide, interpreter, or food, I 
had, naturally enough perhaps, a feeling of 
helplessness and perplexity; but there is 
always a way out of the most discouraging 
situation, and when, in an exploration of my 
environment, I found between the village 
and the mountain a little encampment of 
Cossack tents, I felt almost at home again. 

“What are you doing here, boys?” I in- 
quired of two sunburned Cossacks in white 
tunics and high-top boots who were washing 
dishes beside a low-spirited fire. 

“ Building a road, your High Nobility,” 
they replied, with a friendly grin. 

“Up the Andiski ?” 





4It is a noteworthy fact, perhaps, that one of these 
round bronze trays bore a half-effaced inscription in Latin. 
Whether it was brought to the Caucasus by the Roman 
army of Pompey the Great or by medieval Italian col- 
onists I could only conjecture 
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* Just that.” 

“* Where is your commanding officer ?”’ 

** Captain Cherkassof? He’s over there 
in the whitewashed sa&/a by the big rock,” 
pointing in the direction of the village. 
‘** Where is God taking you ?” 

*‘ Into Daghestan,” I replied. ‘ My escort 
left me here alone, and I’ve got. to look up 
horses and an interpreter for a trip across 
the range.” 

** Ta-a-ak ! [So!] Then you must see the 
captain. He is the engineer and this is his 
road.” 

Five minutes later I was introducing myself 
to Captain Cherkassof and explaining to him 
my difficulties and needs. 

“Of course you'll stay with me to-night,” 
he said, with cordial Russian hospitality. 
‘* You’re simply a godsend! I haven’t seen 
an educated man in three months. I can’t 
offer you much,” indicating with a sweeping 
gesture two camp beds, two high-pommeled 
saddles on blocks, three home-made chairs, 
and a bare pine table, ‘‘ but you’re more than 
welcome to what there is. I’ve got two cots, 
plenty to eat, and something to drink.” 

‘“‘ Meat, drink, and a bed are what I want 
most,” I said, laughingly. ‘I haven’t had a 
square meal in a week, and I’m tired enough 
to sleep on a mattress of barbed wire.”’ 

“Ey! Mahmoud!” shouted the captain 
to a smooth-faced young mountaineer of 
a blond Scandinavian type who was doing 
something with a theodolite a short dis- 
tance from the house. 
at that cow! You can’t get an angle from 
a base line and a wandering cow. Come in 
here, set up the samovar, bring all you've 
got to eat, and then make over your bed and 
clear out your things. This gentleman is 
going to spend the night with me. 

*‘He’s my assistant,” explained the cap- 
taintome. ‘ He’s a mountain boy, and I’m 
trying to teach him the elements of surveying.” 

In the course of half an hour my blanket 
and saddle-bags were brought from the house 
of the starshina, and I sat down at the bare 
pine table to the most satisfying meal I had 
had in a week—cold boiled mutton, eggs, 
bread and butter, honey, delicious purple 
grapes, and red Caucasian wine. My host, 
Captain Cherkassof, who had been isolated 
in this wild corner of the Caucasus for six 
months, was even more hungry for news and 
companionship than I was for food; so we 
talked science, literature, art, Russian affairs, 
world politics, and the state of the eastern 
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Caucasus all the rest of that day and far into 
the night. 

I was glad to find that a trip through 
western and central Daghestan was regarded 
by Captain Cherkassof as perfectly practica- 
ble and reasonably safe. ‘The Russians had 
pacified the country only in part after their 
long war with the mountaineers, and I had 
been told by almost everybody whom I had 
consulted that if I ventured far back into the 
interior, away from.the Russian posts, I 
should take my life in my hands. Captain 
Cherkassof, however, did not think so. 

‘“ Daghestan,”’ he said, ‘is a wild country, 
made up for the most part of mountains, 
precipices, deep gloomy gorges, and roaring 
torrents; but there are a good many native 
settlements scattered through it and a few 
Russian forts. The roads are only bridle- 
paths, and they run in zigzags, at almost 
impossible angles, up and down breakneck 
cliffs and slopes; but the sure-footed moun- 
tain horses are used to them, and the steep 
descents and ‘ devil’s bridges’ are not so 
dangerous as they look. As for the inhab- 
itants, they belong to half a dozen different 
racial stocks, from Arabs and Jews to Teutons 
and Mongols. They are a fighting people, 
fierce, brave, and proud, but they are ex- 
tremely hospitable. Every house has _ its 
guest chamber, and one of their proverbs says, 
‘A guest—a man from God.’ The state of 
society, of course, is that of the tenth century 
—or possibly I might say the first. We 
haven’t been in control long enough to change 
things much, and in many of the mountain 
aouls you might easily imagine yourself in 
ancient Gaul in the time of Czesar.” 

“Tt all sounds interesting,” I remarked, 
“and I think F shall like it.’ 

“ Yes,” he agreed, “it’s interesting enough, 
but very primitive. It’s like living in a long- 
past historic time.” 

At breakfast on the following morning I 
brought up the important question of ways 
and means, and I asked Captain Cherkassof 
what chance there was of getting horses, 
an escort, and an interpreter for my proposed 
trip. 

“There will be no trouble about horses 
and escort,” he replied. “‘ The starshina will 
have to give you those on your ‘ open order’ 
from the commandant in Veden. The ques- 
tion of an interpreter is more difficult. The 


mountaineers in Daghestan speak fifteen or 
twenty different languages, and you ought to 
have a man who knows at least five or six of 






them. 
make ?” 

“T thought I would go to Timour-khan- 
Shura,” I replied, ‘‘ by way of Andi, Botlekh, 
and Khunzakh. It may take a couple of 
weeks. I can’t stay in the mountains much 
longer than that, anyway, because winter is 
coming on and the passes will be blocked with 
snow.” 

Captain Cherkassof thought for a moment, 
and then said: ‘Suppose I give you my 
interpreter. I can spare him for two or three 
weeks. He speaks Russian fairly well, and 
knows seven of the mountain languages be- 
sides. He is an Avar by birth, and is better 
acquainted with the people of Daghestan 
than any other man I know. He’s a tenth- 
century barbarian, of course ; but you won’t 
mind that. Grip him firmly and hold him 
with sea-urchin mittens, and you won’t have 
any trouble with him.” 

I did not feel at all sure of my ability to 
hold a tenth-century barbarian “ with sea- 
urchin mittens ;’’ but, as I had had some 
experience with primeval men in various parts 
of the world, I thought I might perhaps get 
along with him. 

“ I'll take him,’’ I said, “if you can spare 
him and he'll go.”’ 

“Oh, he’ll go fast enough,” replied the 
captain. ‘“ He’s a born drodyag [rover, vag- 
abond, or free adventurer], and such a trip 
will just suit him.” 

“ Mahmoud,” he said to his young assist- 
ant, “go and find Akhmet and bring him. 
here.” 

Ten minutes later the interpreter silently 
entered the room, greeted Captain Cher- 
kassof with a formal military salute, took off 
his high, muff-shaped sheepskin hat, and 
stood at attention. He was a tall, athletic 
man, perhaps fifty years of age, with a 
rugged, deeply lined face and the fierce blue 
eyes that one sees now and then among the 
Highlanders of Scotland. His closely clipped 
and bristly hair was sprinkled with gray, but 
his beard and mustache had been dyed a 
bright, peculiar red with henna. ‘The broad 
white seam of a scar crossed his forehead 
above and between the eyes, and seemed 
to give—by suggestion perhaps—an added 
fierceness to the naturally stern expression 
of his face. He was dressed in the long- 
skirted black coat of the Daghestan moun- 
taineers, with a row of ivory ammunition 
tubes across his breast, and the silver galloon 
of a red silken under-tunic showing at his 


How long a trip do you expect to 





throat. From a silver-studded leathern belt 
hung diagonally across his body in front 
the long, straight dagger known in the 
Caucasus as &inja/; and thrust through the 
belt, in the small of his back, was a heavy 
single-barreled pistol with a globular butt. 
Both weapons were richly mounted, and the 
sheath of the Amja/ was ornamented with 
arabesques of silver niello work. As he 
stood there, with impassive face, paying no 
attention to me, but gazing fixedly at Cap- 
tain Cherkassof, he was a striking and im- 
pressive figure. 

‘“ Akhmet,” said the captain, “this is a 
foreign traveler from the other side of the 
great ocean, who is about to make a trip 
into Daghestan. He wants an interpreter. 
Will you go ?” 

“Why not go, if it is ordered ?” replied 
Akhmet, briefly. 

“ Well, I order it ; how soon can you be 
ready ?” 

* Assoon as I can get on my horse. How 
far am I to go with him ?” 

_* To ‘Timour-khan-Shura. 
you will come back to me.” 

““SJooshiyoo, s’ [lL hear, sir]. Does he speak 
Russian ?” pointing rather contemptuously at 
me with his thumb. 

‘“‘ He does, and he will tell you where he 
wants to go. ‘Take good care of him—you'll 
answer for him with your head.”’ 

bi Slooshivyoo, Aga 

“ Be off, then, and get your horse. ‘Take 
food to Andi ”’—the first large a@u/ in Da- 
ghestan. ‘The sfarshina will furnish a 
mounted guard and another horse.” 

Half an hour later Akhmet and I, with a 
heavily armed Chechense horseman as escort, 
were climbing the zigzag road that led to the 
summit of the Andiski Khrebet. Just before 
we started Captain Cherkassof had given 
the red-bearded interpreter, as a farewell 
stirrup-cup, a brimming tumbler of colorless 
Russian vodka ; but I could not see that it had 
the slightest effect upon him. His scarred, 
saturnine countenance showed no change 
of expression, and he did not speak either to 
me or to the Chechense escort until we 
reached the crest of the titanic divide and 
looked out from a height of eight thousand 
feet over the wild, rugged landscape of west- 
ern Daghestan. ‘hen, at sight of his native 
Avaria, his face seemed to brighten a little, 
and, turning to me, he pointed out the ap- 
proximate location of his birthplace; the 
five-thousand-foot precipice of Gimry; the 
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deep, gloomy gorge of the Andiski Koisu; 
the cliff-girdled mountain of Gunib, where the 
great Caucasian leader Shamyl made his last 
stand against the Russians ; and above an 
beyond them all the white, snowy peaks o, 
the main range stretching away in a long, 
serrated line toward the coast of the Caspian 
Sea. 

On the snow-powdered summit we stopped 
a few moments for lunch. Akhmet doffed 
his muff-shaped wool hat and took out o 
the space between the crown and the facing 
a thin pancake of unleavened bread, a_ piece 
of dried meat, and a couple of hard-boiled 
eggs. Meanwhile I produced from my sad 
dle-bags some cheese and white bread, ha 
cold fowl, and a bottle of red native win, 
which Captain Cherkassof’s boy had put uj 
for me before we started. My experienc: 
not only with tenth-century barbarians, but 
with savages of the stone age, had taugh 
me that it is always good policy to share food 
and drink ; so I gave Akhmet a part of my 
lunch, including the wine, and ‘took in return 
a part of his. ‘This immediately improve 
our social relations and seemed to throw a 
bridge of gastronomic and convivial sympathy 
across the gap between the tenth century and 
the nineteenth. Before we finished the bottle 
of wine, the cold boiled fowl, the jerked 
meat, and the unleavened bread I had taken 
several steps backward toward tenth-century 
barbarism, while Akhmet had acquired a few 
glimmering ideas of nineteenth-century civil’ 
zation. We had educated each other. B 
my education was still far from complete, anu 
the tenth century had prepared for me a 
serious ‘ jolt.” 

About half-way down the eastern slope of 
the range we passed through a village of 
closely packed, flat-roofed houses, which sug- 
gested in general appearance a pueblo of 
the Arizona Indians. As we rode through 
the narrow, hall-like streets, all of the old 
and middle-aged men who were sunning 
themselves and gossiping in front of their 
houses rushed forward to clasp hands and 
press thumbs with Akhmet, who seemed to 
know them all and to speak with fluency 
their guttural, clickful tongue. As we rode 
out of the village I remarked casually to the 
interpreter : 

“That sounds to me like a very difficult 
language ; how did you ever learn it ?”’ 

Oh,” he replied, nonchalantly, ‘ many 
years ago, when I was young, I killed a man 
and had to flee to this village to escape his 
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blood avengers. While I was living here I 
learned the language.” 

This explanation Akhmet made in a per- 
fectly matter-of-fact way, as if killing a man 


were a natural episode in normal human 


experience. I was a little startled to find 
myself associated in that wild and lawless 
region with a homicide; but I did not think 
it prudent to ask for details. ‘* Very likely,” 
I reflected, ‘‘ he killed the man in self-defense, 
But I 
soon discovered that I had not yet got back, 
mentally, into the tenth-century atmosphere. 

We slept that night in another village, ten 
or fifteen miles farther along, where the 


“people spoke another language, but where 


Akhmet seemed to be as much at home 
socially and linguistically as he had been in 
the first one. 

“ How did you happen to get acquainted 
with these people and learn this language ?” 
I asked, as we were smoking and drinking 
tea together early in the evening. 

‘Many years ago,” he replied, ‘“‘ when I 
was young, I killed a man, and I went into 
kanle here.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘going into 
kanle’?”’ I ventured to inquire. 

He looked at me in apparent surprise, as 
if | had asked what he meant by saying that 
he “went into the house when it rained.” 
Then, as the thought occurred to him that 
customs might be different in another coun- 
try, he patiently explained : 

“When you kill a man” (as if I were 


likely ever to kill a man!), “ the ada¢ [cus- 


tomary law] says that you must take refuge 
in some distant village, where his blood 
avengers are not likely to follow you. I 
took refuge here, and it was two years before 
I could make peace with my blood-seekers. 
May they stand before God with blackened 
faces!” he added, fiercely. ‘ They were stiff- 
necked, and I had to pay them five horses.”’* 

Slowly I began to get the tenth-century 
point of view. Killing men and “ going into 
kanle” were not extraordinary occurrences, 
and the state of society in which such things 
happened was perfectly normal. 

‘In the development of human society this was prob- 
ably the first regulation of the blood feud. The com- 
munity had not yet come to regard homicide as a crime 
that it should forbid and punish ; but, in order to restrict 
bloodshed as far as possible, it decreed that the killer 
must not expose himself unnecessarily to the danger of 
being killed in turn, He must “go into saz/e,” or, in 
other words, remove himself from the pry: of his 


)lood-seekers, until time and the easing < passion should 
make possible the settling of the feud means of a pay- 


ment in the nature of compensation for the injury done to 
the family of the killed. 


** How many men have you happened to 
kill, Akhmet ?”’ I inquired. 

He laid down his pipe and began to count 
them up on his fingers—hesitating reflectively 
now and then, as if in doubt. Finally he 
said, decisively: ‘‘ Fourteen; besides some 
Russians that I killed in battle ; I don’t know 
how many of them there were.” 

‘* How did you come to kill the first man? 
Was it in a fight ?” 

‘Not exactly a fight. We had a dispute, 
ahd he said a bad word to me. I drew my 
kingal—and—éatz / it was done.” 

I made no comment, and Akhmet, taking 
my silence as a possible indication of disap- 
proval, inquired in turn: 

** What do you do in your country when a 
man says a bad word to you ?” 

“ Knock him down,” I replied, “or per- 
haps call the police; it depends on circum- 
stances.” 

Akhmet snorted contemptuously. ‘In 
our Daghestan,” he said, “it’s only a step 
from the bad word to the &zmja/ ” (a Caucasian 
proverb). ‘What do you carry weapons 
for ?” 

‘* We don’t carry weapons.” 

**'Then don’t you ever kill anybody, or go 
on raids, or protect your cattle, or avenge 
blood ?” 

‘* Never; we don’t have to; we are pro- 
tected by the law.” 

‘‘Humph! Yours must be a sheep’s life.” 

I ought, perhaps, to have made my state- 
ments with some reservations and exceptions ; 
but I did not see how [I could do this or 
furnish the necessary explanations without 
finally casting reflections upon the character 
of Akhmet himself, and at that stage of our 
acquaintance it did not seem wise to say any- 
thing that might be construed as a “ bad 
word.” I had already heard, moreover, the 
significant and oft-repeated Daghestan prov- 
erb, ‘‘ Hold your tongue and you’ll save your 
head.” I therefore contented myself with 
saying that different peoples had different 
customs—a trite but reasonably safe remark. 

Two or three days passed before the sub- 
ject of homicide came up again, and by that 
time Akhmet and I had made some progress 
toward intimacy. He had discovered that, 
although I was a foreigner, from a country 
of which he had never heard, I was never- 
theless a human being with some sympa- 


1 In the oldest written code of Caucasian customary law, 
drawn up in Arabic several centuries: ago, this proverb 
stands at the head of every paragraph, 
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thetic intelligence ; and I had found that 
although he was a tenth-century barbarian, 
his social behavior in certain situations 
showed as much tact, consideration, and deli- 
cacy of feeling as mine. One day, for ex- 
ample, about noon, after climbing three 
thousand feet or more up an almost precipi- 
tous mountain slope, we rode into a high 
mesa village where the only inhabitants 
seemed to be boys and girls from four to ten 
years of age. ‘These children, of course, did 
not live there alone all the time. ‘The adult 
members of their families had gone down 
into a neighboring valley to harvest Indian 
corn, and they had left the younger boys and 
girls at home to tend the babies and keep 
house. 

Without knocking for admittance, Akhmet 
threw open the door of the best-looking dwell- 
ing in the settlement and walked in. The 
only occupants of the house were two little 
girls, apparently about six and nine years of 
age. At sight of two strange men, one 
heavily armed and the other dressed in a 
terrifying foreign costume, the children 
seemed to be half paralyzed with the shock 
of surprise and fear; but they soon rallied, 
and the elder, remembering that in the ab- 
sence of her parents she was invested with 
the duties and responsibilities of the family, 
beckoned us to follow, and, conducting us to 
the guest chamber, invited us to take seats on 
a broad, rug-covered divan. Then, bowing 
to us with a courtesy that was half womanly 
and half childish, she retired. Five minutes 
later her little six-year-old sister came in, 
trembling with fear, and offered to us ona 
huge circular bronze tray two bunches of 
grapes —the only refreshments they had been 
able to find in the house that seemed to them 
worthy of our acceptance. ‘The poor little 
tot was so frightened as she approached me 
that her trembling shook the trays but she 
knew her duty, and, rallying all her spiritual 
forces, she performed it with a courage that 
was as admirable as it was touching. It may 
well be doubted whether two New England 
children left alone in the house and surprised 
by the sudden incoming of a cowboy and a 
bashi-bazouk would have given such an exhi- 
bition of the two noble virtues—hospitality 
and courage. 

But the behavior of Akhmet, the medizval 
barbarian, was equally surprising. Not only 
did he strive in every way to encourage and 
reassure the children, but he treated the elder 
gitl especially with as much respect and 
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deference as if she were de jure, as well as 
de facto, the “lady of the house.” When we 
took our leave, he bowed low to her, with 
bared head, and thanked her with what might 
fairly be described as “ ornamental earnest- 
ness ”’ for the shelter and hospitality that we 
had enjoyed. 

As we rode together day after day through 
the wild gorges of western Daghestan and 
sat together night after night in the guest- 
rooms of mountain houses I encouraged 
Akhmet to talk frankly about his early life. 
At first he seemed reticent and reserved ; 
but, finding that I was making an honest ef- 
fort to understand his environment and look 
at things from his point of view, he gradually 
gained confidence, and finally related to me, 
without any attempt at justification or self- 
defense, the most extraordinary stories of 
adventure, lawlessness, and crime that I had 
ever heard. It did not seem to occur to him 
that I might be shocked by the purposes he 
avowed and the actions he described, and he 
told me the story of his life just as he would 
have told it to a brother-barbarian of whose 
perfect comprehension and sympathy he felt 
sure. 

One day, for example, he gave me in a 
matter-of-fact but graphic way an account of 
an attempt that he made in early manhood 
to kill an aged Kumik and carry off the’latter’s 
young wife.’ It happened, he said, when he 
was a young and unmarried man about 
twenty-five years of age. He had started one 
summer day with a raiding party of twenty- 
five or thirty Avars on a cattle-lifting expedi- 
tion in the territory of a hostile clan. In 
riding through a Kumik village, on the way 
to the scene’ of action, Akhmet happened to 
see in the street a very beautiful young Kumik 
girl. With the impetuosity of his age and 
temperament, he fell in love with her at sight, 
and, halting his party, he proceeded to make 
inquiries about her. ‘To his great disgust, he 
found that, although she was only sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, she was already mar- 
ried to an old Kumik. ‘That such a pearl of 
young womanhood should be married at all 
was bad; that she should be married toa 
despised Kumik was worse; and that she 
should be the property of an old man—a man 
three or four times her age—was simply in- 
tolerable. It was a violation of the laws of 
nature which ought not to be permitted. In 


' The Kumiks were a Daghestan tribe of Turkish origin 
who were looked down upon by the Lesghian moun- 
taineers as inferiors. 
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less than half an hour Akhmet made up his 
mind to kill the old husband and carry off the 
young wife. Making known his intentions 
to his companions, he let them go on the raid 
without him. He then called together the 
head man and three or four leading Kumiks 
of the settlement and explained to them that 
he was a sword-maker, and that he had come 
to the village for the purpose of taking a 
house and beginning there the manufacture 
of kinjals.* 

No question seems to have been raised as 
to the sincerity of Akhmet’s professions, and 
he was able in a few days to rent a house 
and settledown. His first move was to give 
one evening a sort of house-warming, to 
which he invited all the villagers, including 
the old Kumik and his young wife. . Then, 
with his horse in readiness, he went out and 
lay in wait for the old Kumik, intending to 
ambush him, kill him, and carry off the girl. 
The old Kumik, however, seems to have 
become suspicious of Akhmet at an early 
stage in the proceedings, and, instead of 
coming to the entertainment, he and his. wife 
remained quietly at home. 

Having proceeded thus far in his narra- 
tive, Akhmet st6pped and seemed to be lost 
in gloomy reflections. 

‘“‘Well,”’ I said, “‘ what did you do then?” 

“Do then? One night, after dark, I tried 
to bring him out as a peacemaker. I got up 
a sham quarrel with one of my neighbors.and 
sent for him to act as arbitrator.’’? 

“Did he come?” I inquired, as Akhmet 
again paused. 

“No; the cowardly old pig! 


' All things manufactured in Daghestan at that time 
were made by individuals in private houses. There were 
no factories of any kind, and industries were coy | just 
beginning to be specialized. For centuries every family 
had been accustomed to make at home everything that it 
used. Then some family would acquire a reputation for 
the excellence of its pistols, £inja/s, rugs, or saddles, and 
would proceed to specialize, devoting itself exclusively to 
the manufacture of the particular thing that it could 
make best. 

2 This is the most urgent call that can be made upon a 
man in any part of the eastern Caucasus. Quarrels there 
are so likely to result in homicides and feuds that one who 
is asked to act as arbitrator feels it a sacred duty todo so. 


And it was 


so dark where I watched that I came near 
killing another man in his place.” 

** Wouldn’t it have been simpler,’’ I asked, 
“to climb into one of his windows some night 
and kill him at home ?” 

‘** Kill him in a house!’ exclaimed Akhmet, 
apparently shocked. “In our Daghestan 
you can’t kill a man in a house.” 

* You can’t? Why not?” 

“There is no adat for it. It would be 
dishonorable. You mustn’t kill even your 
blood enemy in a house.” 

This exposition of tenth-century ethics left 
me dumb with amazement. According to 
Akhmet, you might honorably invite a man 
to an evening party and kill him while he 
was coming as your guest to your entertain- 
ment, or you might properly ambush and 
murder him when he was coming at your 
request to act as arbitrator in your quarrel ; 
but it would be disgraceful to kill him in 
a house. He must be assassinated in the 
open. 

I cannot now remember all the stratagems 
to which Akhmet resorted in his effort to get 
the old Kumik out of doors, where he might 
be killed with perfect propriety and in strict 
accordance with the customary law (adat), 
but they all failed. The suspicious husband 
and his young wife never left their house at 
night, and never in the daytime unless they 
were accompanied by friends enough to pro- 
tect them. 

As he told the story Akhmet became visi- 
bly more and more excited by the recollec- 
tion of his disappointment. His face flushed 
with color, the veins stood’ out in his neck 
and temples, and when he finally admitted 
that he had to leave the village and return to 
his home without accomplishing his object 
he brought his clenched fist down heavily 
upon the flat pommel of his saddle and ap- 
pealed to me, as a man and a brother, to 
know if it was not a shame and an outrage 
that the old Kumik would not come out of 
doors and be killed. 


A second article about Akhmet will appear in an 
early issue of The Outlook 








FATHER BANDINI’S TONTITOWN 





BY MARY CATHERINE PHELPS LYNCH 


diverting from the already overcrowded 

industries to the farm those laborers of 
Europe who may wish to come to America,” 
says Secretary Wilson. ‘‘ When we consider 
the factors of the increasing cost of food, the 
increasing demand that America shall do a 
larger share of the work of feeding the world, 
the tremendous proportion of arable but un- 
cultivated land within our borders, and the 
fact that intensive cultivation of the soil is a 
science that has hardly begun, certainly labor- 
ers who have been trained to till the soil’ in 
the crowded lands of Europe should’ be suc- 
cessful here.” ‘Just’ how successful one may 
judge from Tontitown, Arkansas, to which 
the attention of many thoughtful-men is now 
turning. ; 

The work of the Very Rev. Pietro Bandini, 
Tontitown, offers not only an example of per- 
fect social service, but proof of practical 
solution to some of’ America’s momentous 
questions. A seven-hundred-acre tract in the 
Ozark Mountains was selected after careful 
study. To this Father Bandini came in'1898 
with twenty-six trusting, but almost penniless, 
families. “Land was divided into five to twenty 
acre tracts, families ‘buying on installments, 
and Father Bandini indorsing the notes of each 
man. In honor of the Italian, Lieutenant 
Enrico Tonti, who wads with La Salle and 
established a trading post near here, they 
named the settlement Tontitown. 

Thus the beginning of the flourishing 
Tontitown of to-day.- Yet with the unknown 
climate and soil, the severe cyclone which de- 
stroyed their village and crops the first year, 
the bitter animosity of neighbors who even 
set fire to their church, the litle foreign 
colony must indeed have failed but for Father 
Bandini’s leadership. He it was who studied 
agricultural reports, not only translating 
them, but going to work with his own hands. 
He it was, too, who found time to conduct 
alone a school for the children, not only teach- 
ing them from books, but training them to 
be loyal American citizens. 

Through his untiring work, Tontitown 
stands to-day, not only a prosperous colony of 
one thousand souls, farming over five thou- 
sand acres (worth up to $150 per acre), 
possessing a city charter, a railway, modern 
hotel, stores, town hall, creameries, canneries, 
208 
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factories, mills, and kilns (these last all neces- 
sary for the intensive cultivation and exten- 
sive utilization practiced here), an academy 
and’ a- beautiful church—not only does 
Tontitown represent this thriving village, but 
the most practical solution to the immigrant 
problem which has yet been offered—mainly 
to our own great advantage. 

Other nationalities soon came to make 
Tontitown their home and intermarried with 
the original Italians. Tontitown to-day can 
no longer be ‘called Italian, but American— 
with no hypenated Americans here ! 

Nor land-poor farmers! With forty acres 
one can, with a large family, become a man 
of means; but forty acres, Father Bandini 
insists, is all that one man can cultivate. Yet 
he refers to intensive cultivation—one of the 
most valuable lessons the immigrant can 
teach Americans. Two or three crops are 
always grown in the same season on the 
same soil, which a/so nourishes an orchard or 
vineyard (or both), vegetables being planted 
between rows of trees and vines. Each 
product is then utilized to its maximum. With 
fruit evaporators, canneries, cider and vinegar 
mills, the apple crops’ heré have averaged 
$6 a barrel against the 60 cents received by 
American farmérs of the vicinity. Pulp last 
run through the mill is then used as fertilizer. 
Utilization, indeed ! 

Adjoining colonies have sprung up—these, 
too, fostered by the indefatigable Father 
Bandini, who is now engaged in opening still 
another colony. This last is twenty-five miles 
east of Tontitown, as land nearer is now held 
at a price prohibitive to the poor, to whom 
Father Bandini gives his first thought. 

It was for this work at Tontitown—this 
solution to problems more American than I tal- 
ian—that the Italian Government at the Inter- 
national Exposition in 1911 honored Father 
Bandini with a specially struck gold medal. 
In building such a colony as Tontitown has 
proved itself and fostering others no less 
successful Father Bandini has done, and 
is doing to-day, one does not question, far 
more for the United States than for Italy. 
May this work for us be acknowledged, not 
by a mere medal, but by the planting of 
many similar colonies under capable leaders 
when the new immigration shall knock at 
our gates | 
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THE VERY REVEREND PIETRO BANDINI 


Father Bandini is the organizer of the St. Raphael’s Society of the United 
States and the founder of the Tontitown agricultural colony in Arkansas 





























EXPERIENCES IN FRANCE 
BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. _ 
On Dr. Grenfell’s return last autumn from Labrador, where for a quarter of a century he has 


been conducting a great work of civilization, he felt impelled, during a winter vacation from that 
work, to accept a position with the Harvard Surgical Unit, operating at the Twenty-Second 


Hospital of France, located at Boulogne. 


Here he remained for some months, and then, at the 


request of the English general at headquarters, he visited the northern armies in France in order 


to gain more direct experience in the first-line trenches. 


We print a partial account of his 


experiences in these two capacities——THE EDITORS. 


N my return from France you ask 
() me to give my deductions about the 
great war from experience. It is so 
large a problem, and it is so difficult not to 
be misunderstood, that I must begin. by say- 
ing that I speak only for myself, and am quite 
aware that the same facts might lead other 
people to act differently from the way I 
should, just as in our surgical procedure 
doctors differ. 

How is the army medical work in France 
organized ? 

It is splendidly organized under the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. To give scope for 
charity in England the Red Cross Society is 
recognized by it as the only channel through 
which gifts can be accepted. The réle of the 
Red Cross Society is now to help in cases 
of emergency or to afford accessories and 
luxuries, which, of course, have their value. 
But the unification under Government con- 
trol of all ambulance work is firmly estab- 
lished as the only desirable one. ‘There is 
no room to describe it in this article, but its 
development is leading to all voluntary units 
being slowly eliminated. In France now the 
Red Cross work is practically confined to the 
base, where it carries the wounded from the 
hospital trains to the hospitals. The army 
medical corps has been holding down the wast- 
age from sickness all the way between the 
Yser and the Somme, during winter in a 
country like Flanders, to just half that in ordi- 
nary civil life. This is the best test of effi- 
ciency. A single case of typhoid diagnosed 
anywhere in the four armies would be known 
the same night at headquarters, and an 
inquiry made locally would follow automati- 
cally. ‘‘ Trench feet” have almost become 
a misdemeanor, the corps’ prophylactic meas- 
ures being so successful. The chaos of the 
Middle Ages yielded to ‘“ the Lady of the 
Lamp ”—Miss Florence Nightingale. Purely 
volunteer associations followed the Crimean 
War. The Sanitary Service Commission was 
developed in the American Civil War. The 
surgeon-officers, with a hybrid title, were the 
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next advance in the Egyptian and Boer cam- 
paigns. To-day the despised leech and barber- 
surgeon is a fully recognized officer of the 
line. The menace of innumerable irresponsible 
and half-qualified society would-be comforters 
was only a passing phase. It was, however, 
very clearly recognized. At Verdun, in 
Russia, in Servia, and in Italy, and wherever 
big emergencies arise, the voluntary work of 
the Red Cross Society is still of great value. 

What about prisoners ? 

I visited the families in France of many 
prisoners in Germany, and found everywhere 
the same tale. Those prisoners were not 
able to live on the food that Germany pro- 
vided them with. Hundreds of tons of bread 
and fat go through the mails every week. | 
myself saw one little seamstress, herself an 
exile from the conquered north of France, her 
absent husband a member of the French Fly- 
ing Corps, sending every week, from a house 
into which she had been hospitably received, 
ten packages of food at a time oui of her tiny 
earnings to relations in German prisons. | 
always found her cheerful and optimistic on 
many delightful visits paid to the house. We 
know now that we did not understand the 
French before. We English have learned 
not only to appreciate them but to love them. 
We have gauged them too much by the “ Vie 
Parisienne” and the “ Petit Journal Pour 
Rire.” 

A prominent Russian lady in London per- 
mitted me to take a small share in her noble 
work of an exactly similar character, only for 
Russians. Day. after day and night after 
night she and her daughter and close friends 
pack up and despatch bundles of food to 
individual prisoners in Germany. Among 
her immense personal correspondence with 
them were most terribly pathetic and touching 
incidents. It almost brought tears into one’s 
eyes to read letters from two Russian gen- 
erals thanking her for having sent them 
parcels of bread. 

I had no opportunity of seeing German 
prisoners concentrated, but I saw wounded 
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prisoners in our hospitals. They were dressed 
in the familiar blue, like all our own wounded, 
and you could not tell them apart. I have seen 
them with their arms around our men, and I 
like to think of this as an earnest of the 
future when Englishmen and Germans, hav- 
ing learned to know each other better, though 
in this terrible way, may one day again be- 
come brothers. It would be unthinkable to 
suppose that we could not be friends with 
them again I know many Germans whom 
I love. 

The German wounded prisoners were 
treated exactly as our men were. I never 
saw an unkindness to one of them. I am 
thankful that England does not condescend 
to retaliations. 

One of our doctors, who was taken prisoner 
on the retreat from Mons, was allowed to come 
back after ten months’ imprisonment. Among 
other tales of horror he told us, I remember 
his saying that for inadvertently neglecting 
to salute a non-commissioned officer the 
officer was ordered to come up and strike 
the doctor. The officer hit him under the 
jaw, knocking him right down. The doctor 
told us that a private had been bayoneted 
for resisting such brutality, and he himself 
offered no resistance. 

My own cousin, a young doctor, was 
treated so abominably on being taken pris- 
oner that on being sent back later he enlisted 
to try and get even. He is now a prisoner 
again. He has had much better treatment 
this time, being interesting ‘ medical ma- 
terial,’ and has been exhibited before medi- 
cal societies as a specimen. 

Are the Germans cruel? 

Systematically so. It is part of “ fright- 
fulness.” It is the result of the Emperor’s 
order for the policy of the Huns, and _ be- 
cause they justify any act they want to by 
saying, “‘ It isnecessary.”” Almost any specific 
incident will be sufficient to illustrate this. 
Thus England and France are obliged to pay 
eleven million dollars per month now to keep 
the Belgian civil population from starving ; 
besides which the name of Mr. Rockefeller 
is worshiped in Belgium. He is clothing 
to-day the naked by the thousands, and has 
saved countless lives from starvation. Gov- 
ernor-General von Bissing, who shot Nurse 
Cavell, has a policy all ready in case these 
supplies stop. It is simplicity itself. The 
entire population of women and children will 
be driven at the point of German bayonets 
across the trenches. The remaining male 


population will earn their living in German 
ammunition factories or by tilling the land for 
their new masters. Of course a great many 
would die. “ It is necessary.” 

An old fisherman friend, lying wounded at 
Yarmouth, told me that after a submarine had 
sunk his sailing-boat and turned the four men 
adrift at sea the Germans fired a few shots 
at them as they rowed away. He was hit 
through the thigh—an unarmed fisherman. 

A little boy of twelve. in a school kept by 
an American lady near Brussels, cried out, 
“Vive la France!” to some passing soldiers 
he took to be French. They halted, and shot 
him at once. 

As to another excuse, it seems cruel to us 
to learn that the bones of the starved Rus- 
sians in Poland were collected for making 
nitroglycerine for the benefit of others. The 
excuse of “unauthorized zeal” would hardly 
satisfy a Frenchman or an Englishman. 

The Allies think that the Americans have 
a touch of the Athenian special interest in 
“news.” Thus the day I landed every paper 
quoted from a long written statement of the 
German Governor of Poland that Germany 
can feed Poland until the next harvest is 
ready. But it does not interest an English- 
man, even if one could believe what they 
wrote ;- because they know very well that they 
don’t mean to do it, and that the Poles are 
dying by the roadsides in such numbers that 
unless food is sent in from England and 
America two and a half million more will 
die of starvation before next October. An 
American who has just motored for six weeks 
in Poland tells me that, over two hundred and 
fifty miles of road, there were so many cradles 
with dead children along the wayside that he 
soon ceased to take any notice of them. 

Why do the Germans fight in mass forma- 
tion? 

From what I learned from the German 
wounded, the majority of Germans do not 
want to fight at all. Many have come over 
and gladly given themselves up, in spite of 
the extreme difficulty, both from behind and 
in front, of doing so. That is the real expla- 
nation of the dire threats of the Kaiser if his 
troops indulge in any more Christmas ameni- 
ties. Once two hundred men came in together, 
and more would have come, only our men fired 
into them by mistake. They say that many 
more would come now, but that the Prus- 
sians have been scattered among them so as 
to make it impossible, and that fake surren- 
ders, followed by shooting down the Allies’ 
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men who were permitting them to approach, 


were made on purpose to render it impos- 


sible for the Allies to allow such approach. 
Over and over again we were told that the 
Germans fight in mass formation because 
large numbers. will not attack at all without 
the stimulus of being shoulder to shoulder 
with other men. ‘The Saxons, at least, out 
of all the Germans, never wanted to fight. 
Our men know that we will have good times 
in our trenches when Saxons are opposite 
them. Men who had been weeks in the 
trenches told me that they had never seen a 
German. Rifle firing began one day, when 
the men in the enemies’ trenches shouted 
out, ‘We are Saxons. Better keep your 
ammunition. A Prussian regiment is going 
to relieve us to-night.” All of which turned 
out to be perfectly true. 

No, it isn’t want of courage that causes 
this. The way the Imperial Guard perished 
almost to a man at the Aisne rather than 
retire proves that: It is plain hatred of this 
war. On the other hand, wounded Gordon 
Highlanders and wounded Suffolk men 
straight from the recapture of the “ Inter- 
national Trench” at Ypres in March told me 
that the Germans opposite threw away their 
rifles and ran helter-skelter long before our 
men got into the German trenches. ‘There 
isn’t to-day any doubt whatever in France that 
the German soldiers haven’t their heart in it. 

Another great marvel to those at the front 
is that any mechanistic devices whatever. of 
so small a body of men could supply enough 
stimulus to keep a big, resentful army going. 
Drugs, shooting from behind, and the shoulder 
touch of comrades in khaki can’t supply the 
spiritual motive of the ‘‘ Comrade in White.” 

Are the German soldiers doped before they 
go into action? 

They have been on occasions without 
any question. Ether is what appears to be 
used. Beyond a tiny tot of rum no dope 
has ever been given, or needed, by the Eng- 
lish or French. In the general headquar- 
ters in France I saw on the wall a notice with 
a deep black border all around it; it was 
dated June, 1915, and it read: “ Sacred to 
the memory of the rum ration; gone, but not 
forgotten !” 

The colonel of the Cavalry Field Ambu- 
lance, who was riding a Uhlan horse (stamped 
U. 10 on his hind quarters) as we talked, 
and who had accompanied the army from 
Mons to the Aisne, told me that he saw, and 
others with him, at the last battle the. mass 
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attack of the Germans from quite close. 
They were mown down by machine-gun fire 
until there was quite a heap about a hundred 
yards from their front ; and then the oncom- 
ing column, who were eight abreast, and all 
arm in arm, were jumping up and down sing- 
ing. Suddenly they turned and went round 
and round the heap of dead until. they also 
became part of it. He was absolutely sure 
they were intoxicated with something. He 
did not see one man fire except from the 
hip; and this has been noted also before 
Verdun. It does not exactly suggest sobri- 
ety. Drugged prisoners have also been taken. 

Are the Turks as cruel to prisoners as the 
Germans ? 

No. ‘They obey orders; and no orders of 
frightfulness have been issued by Turkish 
officers. At first, in Gallipoli, they took no 
prisoners; but because they were told by 
Germans not to. Both in the Egyptian cam- 
paign and in Europe they have treated pris- 
oners badly only when forced to. No love is 
lost between Turkish and German officers. 
They would not go to the same hotels on the 
Egyptian expedition. A number of German offi- 
cers have been murdered in Constantinople. 

How about Verdun? 

The Germans brought half a million men 
from the Russian front to take it. General 
von Bissing said that they were prepared to 
sacrifice that number to take it. They 
have paid up to date a quarter of a million. 
What they want is the moral effect, not the 
piece of country, though they have a lurking 
hope that its fall might smash the spirit 
of France. ‘There are two classes of people 
in Germany to-day: the military leaders who 
know they cannot beat the Allies, but hope 
they may drive the war to a stalemate ; and 
there are the soldiers and the people who 
still believe they have won, and for whom it 
is necessary that Verdun should be taken to 
keep up the delusion. 

Is there a shortage of tonnage following the 
loss of so many ships ? 

Certainly, though how serious it is difficult 
for us to find out. That Germany should 
reply concerning the Sussex that they had 
sunk some ship, but they had not even found 
out what her name was, was only considered 
by those on the other side to be exactly what 
the Germans claim is their fixed policy. ‘There- 
fore they didn’t shout about it. Personally | 
should like to see the largest German ship in 
American waters rechristened the Lusitania 
and sent to sea for transatlantic passengers ; 
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the next largest, the Ancona; and another 
rechristened the Sussex, etc. After all, their 
crews are sailors, and it might be valuable if 
their confinement camp were on board—with- 
out being cruel. 

What do the Germans think of our many 
notes ? 

The Germans don’t understand them, be- 
cause it is both their philosophy and their 
religion that ‘“* Deutschland’’ must be “ iiber 
Alles.” And they know the Americans know 
this. Naturally they don’t understand why 
America appears surprised if they murder 
any one they like in any way they like, or do 
anything they like to attain theirend. They 
seem, however, to have a sort of academic 
interest in notes; it seems to be their Ger- 
man nature. 

How will the end of the war come ? 

Some say it must be through military vic- 
tories in the field. Personally, without more 
help I fear this cannot be for some while, 
but I am equally sure it can be. Some 
Americans who have recently been through 
Poland and Germany are skeptical as to 
whether, without the neutral Powers’ aid in 
this matter, which is really a matter for the 
world police, the Allies can do better than a 
stalemate. 

Will the war end soon ? 

No, I do not think it will. The general 
opinion is that it will last a long time longer, 
yet not a single soul doubts that the Allies 
will win in the end. They have no fear what- 
ever for their lines in France. ‘The medical 
corps, with the work of which I am best 
acquainted, has unconsciously illustrated this 
confidence by having erected permanent hos- 
pitals so close behind the lines that a man 
receiving an abdominal or chest wound can be 
on the operating-table in two hours, and has 
been in one; they have nurses and hospital 
beds new so close behind our lines that they 
are under heavy gun-fire. I saw more than 
one which had been rudely disturbed by a 
shell while the surgeons were operating. 

Why do the Allies feel that they must win? 

Intuitively, quite apart from argument, 
they know that right will triumph. 

The majority both of the English and the 
French, of whom only, among the Allies, I 
have had personal experience, realize that it 
is a great moral issue that is at stake. 
Democracy, even personal freedom, and the 
right to exist independently of the slavery of 
a huge military autocracy, are threatened. 
To save those who come after them from 
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such a world is the ideal before their eyes. 
With them it isa real religious crusade. For 
that they are willing to make the supreme 


. sacrifice of death to their last man and last 


dollar. 

Are they antagonistic to Americans? 

No, they are not. ‘They know that the 
spirit of America is with them. They value 
the personal sacrifices made to demonstrate 
this. But they do not think (1) that America 
has ventured to acknowledge publicly this 
moral issue ; or that, if she has realized it, she 
is willing (2) to make any sacrifice greater than 
dollars to attain it.. Remembering her ideal- 
ism in her Civil War, they do not understand 
why this is so. -No, they don’t think that 
fear of the “‘ hyphenateds ” is any real factor. 
They know America sympathizes, but I did 
not meet any, from the lowest to the highest, 
who thought that she meant really to fight. 
When I landed and walked New York streets 
again, it seemed impossible to advocate that 
these safe and prosperous people in the 


streets should actually go to join the men in 


the blood-stained trenches that one has just - 
come from in Flanders, and _ sacrifice their 
lives for any idealism whatever, though that 
is exactly what I have been advising my own 
people to do. 

It is not sentimental to say that the Allies 
in their trenches are sustained by the firm 
belief that there are worse sacrifices than 
death. I know this to be true from the men 
I have myself seen, though mangled and 
dying, with the light of perfect joy on their 
faces. One man gripped my hand and, look- 
ing up into my face, said: “I did my bit, 
didn’t I, doctor?” ‘The assurance that there 
could be only one answer is the light in the 
Valley of Shadows that endures when that of 
*‘ prosperity ” is left behind. 

I am quite sure that the Germans do not 
want America to fight. Most certainly they 
do not believe that she will. 

Do the Allies want’ America to enter the 
war ? 

I have met very few with personal expe- 
rience who have not wished it, for America’s 
sake as well as for the Allies ; yet every one 
recognizes the immense value of the supplies 
America sent over last year in the time of 
supreme need. Things have changed for the 
better, however, in that line of late. 

One of the last men I spoke to in England 
was a young American of a wealthy family 
who was drilling in an English... Tommy’s 
uniform in the parks at Oxford. He was 
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three years with me in Labrador; and then 
served seven months at the front. - His 
hospital was a mile or two behind the line. It 


was all canvas and covered with red crosses. - 


A single Zauée circled over it one day, low 
down—and he and his friends spent the rest 
of the evening gathering and burying the 
remains of their wounded. With twenty-four 
other Americans he enlisted after this. ‘This 
is a better expression of their opinion than 
any academic statement. Before I left he 
told me he had been to the American Em- 
bassy to ask how serving the King would 
affect his American citizenship. In his own 
words: ‘ What do you think the secretary said 
to me, and that without a smile? I should 
forfeit the protection of the American flag !” 

I may mention here that a number of 
stretcher-bearers who bring in the ‘wounded 
from between the lines told me they no longer 
wear the Geneva Cross brassard, stating 
that the white part of it simply helped the 
Germans to see toeshoot them. 

You have asked me for bald facts, and I 
give them because I love America, and be- 
cause I know that my friends will understand 
that I am no militarist! My forebears. have 
all been fighters; but I have expressed my 
own attitude in the field of life I have 
selected ; yet torevery one of those whom I 
love best, and who have asked me whether 
they should remain in peace and safety or 
fight and die, I have always advised them 
this time to go and die if necessary, and 
many have done it. 

Talking to some men behind the lines orre 
day, one told me that as he and his friend 
were sitting eating their lunch in the trench 
a shrieking ‘‘ Jack Johnson ” tore through the 
parapet, passed between him and his chum, 
and buried itself in the» mud below. It did 
not explode, however. Whereupon his friend 
remarked: ‘* Never mind, Bill, it’s an Ameri- 
can—it’s too proud tofight.” And they went 
on with their lunch. 

A Sunday-school class of six little boys last 
Sunday at Cambridge were asked, ‘‘ What is 
the Golden Rule?” They replied, ‘ Safety 
first.”’ 

The moral setback to Germany of America’s 
joining the Allies would be a sufficient counter- 
effect even to the fall of Verdun. It would be of 
more value towards hastening possible peace 
terms than anything that could happen. It 
would give the militants an excuse for back- 
ing down, and assure the people that condi- 
tions would not be simply vindictive. All the 
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men I saw who take life at all in earnest, 
and have seen for themselves what a German 
triumph would mean, are unable to under- 
stand how any one can be neutral now, any 
more than they can understand a person being 
neutral about prostitution or piracy. Not one 
of themcan understand howa democracy could 
exist in a world in which the German ideal was 
triumphant... Even if the Allies win unaided, 
they will feel a sort of sorrow that a country 
as idealistic as American individual sympathy 
proves America still to be, should have to 
live.in a world made tolerable only by her kith 
and kin after a gigantic struggle in which she 
had had no part. All the best men that I talked 
it,over with felt that this is the only real danger 
to America; those that really love America 
always said they hoped she might see this in 
time. Many foreigners assume that America 
is completely commercialized ; but those of 
us who have lived long in America know that 
below any superficial appearance there is 
always an essential idealism to which one can 
appeal. 

Are the English laboring ciasses opposed to 
the war ? 

No. That is utterly false. If there was 
ever any hesitancy, the ‘‘ Zeppelin cure ’’ has 
long ago banished it. On the other hand, 
men of every color, from every quarter of 
the earth, men of twenty-four free peoples, 
are fighting under the British flag. Has the 
world ever seen such a force? The veriest 
pessimist must see hope in such unparalleled 
sacrifices for a ‘‘ mere moral issue.’’ 

‘Two astounding facts face one continually 
close to the fighting: (1) A mechanistic sys- 
tem so marvelous that every day brings 
new discoveries of its efficiency—and one 
hears repeatedly, ‘“‘ Oh, we learned that from 
the Germans ;” (2) the sublime blunder of the 
men who are ignorant that it must inevitably 
collapse sooner or later just because it ignores 
the spiritual motive as being “ unpractical,” 
though that is the only real preservative. 
Thus the Germans were clever enough to 
destroy the largest and fastest ocean liner in 
service in the face of the whole British fleet, 
and yet foolish enough not to know that, 
compared with their own spiritual disaster, 
the material gain was utterly inappreciable. 

Do not the English desire to make a propa- 
ganda in the United States, as the Germans 
have ? 

The Allies respect themselves and their 
judgment of America’s common sense appar- 
ently better than Germany does. But the 
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Allies believe that the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper ?’’ is, 
“ Yes, you are,” and, believing that, they are 
making the supreme sacrifice to live it out. 
And already for every man they lose they 
realize that from the inspiration of this sacri- 
fice two more recruits are enlisted. 

What about Christians fighting ? 

One member of the family of nations has 
temporarily run amuck and is destroying‘ the 
rest, and the temporary expedient of the use 
of force is the necessary chastisement of a 
world under law. It will only hasten the 
establishment of a world police, a recognition 
of the ideal of the international family under 
God that Americans left Europe to found— 
without any need for a Kaiser to be its 
channel of culture. 

What ts your view of America’s position ? 

America must know, that the cruel methods 
practiced by Germany accord with the ac- 
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cepted teaching of her philosophers, and that 
her soldiers are simply loyal to the military 
tyrants who are aiming at a world in which 
all culture, and eventually the kingdom of 
righteousness, is to come on earth through a 
divinely appointed Emperor.- It puzzles me, 
therefore; why America worries over the de- 
tails and does not admit that to escape what 
must result if Germany wins was exactly 
what necessitated America’s birth. -She 
stands for a family of all nations under God— 
equal, free, andhappy. For this idea. France 
and England are giving their life-blood. 
America is looking on and getting rich. I 
have counseled all I love most on earth to 
enter on the side of the Allies. I have stood 
by their graves ‘somewhere in France.”’ 
Love is a more durable factor for peace than 
war. But force is love sometimes, and, though 
we do not like it, va crucis is now the only 
via lucis. 


DISRAELI 


BY E. S. 


HAD two opportunities of seeing Dis- 

raeli—once in 1871. At that time I 

used to hear him speak in the House of 
Commons, but never heard anything very in- 
teresting. One quality was noticeable in his 
way of speaking. This was his deference. 
An old Member of Parliament once told me 
that he thought this was one of the causes of 
Disraeli’s Parliamentary success. The House 
of Commons, as my friend explained, was an 
extremely conceited body, and Disraeli’s def- 
erential manner on getting up to speak, as if 
he were quite overcome with the conscious- 
ness of his own temerity in venturing to raise 
his voice in so august an assembly, seemed 
to please them. He was out of office at that 
time. He had been Prime Minister, and 
was of course one of the most celebrated men 
in England. But he was much like other 
celebrated people. When I came_ back: in 
1877, he had become a god. ‘There was 
nothing in what he had done in the meantime 
to justify this difference ; the change was in 
people’s minds rather than in him. There 
is a story that is much like him and will give 
an idea of what he was at this time. As he 
was leaving a house he asked some one to 
sive him his arm down Piccadilly. The man, 
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who must have been a person of some wit, 
said, ‘‘ At such a time as this I should wish 
to be met by my creditors.” ‘ No,” said 
Disraeli, “it is not at such times that your 
creditors meet you. Your creditors meet 
you when you are carrying a bundle.”’ There 
you have the literary quality of the man. 
When Disraeli was Prime Minister for the 
second time, in 1874 to 1881, you never saw 
him anywhere except at Court or in the 
House of Lords. He would be sometimes 
at Court, looking deathly pale, his hair dyed 
black, with an elaborate and carefully designed 
black lock pasted down on his forehead, which 
increased his pallor. While I did not know 
Disraeli personally, I had, however, some 
acquaintance with several of his secretaries, 
who were themselves pretty great men, and 
from whom I have heard things about him. 
Montagu Corry, whom he made a_ peer 
(which action reminded Robert Lowe of 
Caligula’s making his horse a consul), was his 
principal secretary. After returning from 
the Berlin Conference, he told me some inci- 
dents about Disraeli. He said that Bismarck 
was very fond of Disraeli and that he had 
three portraits in his library—Princess Bis- 
marck, the Emperor William, and Disraeli— 
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and that when' you came to see Bismarck it 
was his habit to point to these three pictures 
in succession and to pronounce the words, 
“My wife, my King, my friend.” He said 
that at the time of the Berlin Conference, 
on the last occasion on which Bismarck came 
to see Disraeli, Disraeli told him (Corry) to 
come back to him at one o’clock. Accordingly 
Corry went in at that hour. He saw that 
Disraeli looked annoyed—how watchful such 
a secretary is of the moods of his chief !—and 
Corry reminded him that he had told him to 
come to him at one o’clock. At this Bismarck 
rose and said, “Is this your ultimatum, my 
lord?’ “It is, my prince,” Disraeli replied. 
I have forgotten what.the ultimatum was— 
perhaps the cession of Cyprus. Corry’s affec- 
tion for and pride in his chief as he related 
these incidents to me were evident. I have 
heard various stories of the way Corry en- 
tered Disraeli’s service. In ‘ Endymion” 
Disraeli expresses the opinion that the best 
way to get a private secretary is to advertise 
forone. He says that if you consult a friend 
you are pretty sure to have a job put on 
you. I dare say, where the employer has 
such eyes and such judgment as Disraeli had, 
to advertise is the best way. One story I 
have heard of the first meeting of Disraeli 
and Corry is that it was at a country house 
where they both were. Corry was enter- 
taining a children’s party, which I should 
imagine he could do extremely well. After 
the entertainment Disraeli came up to 
him and said, “I'll be your impresario.” 
Corry was one of those men who have a 
delight in pleasing. He told me he liked 
nothing better than to find himself at some 
place where he was entirely unknown, as at 
a Swiss hotel, for instance, and then to see 
what he could do. I have watched him with 
envy going through the lancers or quadrille 
at a ball. ‘The young men of fashion at that 
time, or rather the more clever and cheeky 
among them, when walking through these 
dances, had a ‘habit of putting in a great 
many flourishes and capers which were not 
necessary to the figure, to which the girls 
responded in kind. Corry was good at 
that. 

All Disraeli’s young men were smart, had 
alook of fashion, and they were all devoted to 
him, as he well knew. Fancy deceiving the 
eyes of Disraeli on such a point as that! The 
next man to Corry was Lord Barrington, 
who, without the sprightliness of Corry, was 
a man of smart appearance: and a good 
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fellow. These two men were at Disraeli’s bed 
side when he died, each holding a hand of thei 
venerated friend. When I was last in London, ! 
met still another former secretary of Disraeli’s, 
who gave me some examples of Disraeli’s wi 
and wisdom. ‘The specimens he gave me were 
not particularly good, the narrator’s feeling 
evidently being that anything that came from 
Disraeli must be interesting. But I could 
not help thinking that such affection and such 
devotion to a man who had been dead thirty 
years, and who had no more decorations or 
salaries to give away, were alike honorable 
to the man who felt and the man who had 
inspired them. Perhaps this sentiment was 
in part the reflection of Disraeli’s kindness 
to them. His wife, it is true, said that he 
was cold in friendship, and she, no doubt, 
knew. But, with such penetration as Disracli 
had, there probably was a good deal of sym- 
pathy. Besides, it is natural for an old man 
to like what is young. Disraeli, I dare say, 
was interested in his secretaries. I have tried 
unsuccessfully to find a passage I have read 
in “ Endymion,” upon what might be called 
the happy life of a private secretary, in which 
Disraeli expresses the opinion that the situa- 
tion of a private secretary, with the official 
correspondence and the tea and toast on the 
waiter, was not such a bad one. 

Disraeli is often supposed to have been a 
vindictive and revengeful person. ‘There are 
incidents in his career which look as if he 
might have been that; for instance, his St. 
Barb in “ Endymion,” which was no doubt 
in revenge for the rhapsody on the Jew- 
ish quarter with which Thackeray opened 
‘“* Coddlingsby,” and his insertion of Goldwin 
Smith in “ Lothair” as “a social parasite.” 
If he had said that Smith was an egotist and 
had an opinion of himself which his achieve- 
ments or his degree of intellectual originality 
did not warrant; that he had knowledge and 
scholarship and a fine literary style, with not 
much to say, he might not have been so wide 
of the mark ; but a social parasite, or a para- 
site of any kind! I should have thought it 
the last thing he was. It was not Disraeli’s 
way, however, to bother himself much about 
the truth. He merely wished to say some- 
thing that would insult and injure. I have 
heard men who have served long with him in 
the House of Commons say that he had lived 
all his Parliamentary life in an atmosphere of 
hate—hate chiefly from the Tories, who were 
compelled to follow him, and to whom his 
ideas, methods, and personality were most 
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antipathetic. But I doubt if he returned this 
hatred. He had that toughness and insensi- 
bility which was the inheritance of his race, 
and without which they would long ago have 


succumbed under the weight of persecution, - 


of enmity and aversion, of which they have 
been the objects. It was Gladstone’s opinion 
that Disraeli was not vindictive, and he ought 
to have known. He said so to a friend of 
mine, adding, ‘I don’t think he dislikes me, 
for instance.” 

Although he had certain Jewish qualities, I 
should say that some of his qualities were not 
at all Jewish. He had the Jewish courage 
and pertinacity, but he had also intuition, 
genius, and humor. ‘These last, I should 
think, were not distinctively Jewish qualities. 
There are Jews who have them, numbers of 
them, no doubt. Heine, for instance. It 
would be hard to find any one who had more 
intuition and insight than my dear friend Miss 
Emma Lazarus. Of course these qualities 
are rare in all races. But my observation is 
that they are especially rare among Jews. I 
was once a teacher of English literature in an 
American college and had a number of Jews 
among the students. Whatever they could 
do with ambition and conscientious labor— 
qualities more important than genius and 
taste—they would accomplish. But the ap- 
preciation of literature requires special innate 
qualities which cannot be got-up, and in these 
I thought they were not the equals of the 
other young people. It is often said that 
they are deficient in humor. ‘The fact that 
they have little sense of the ridiculous may be 
one reason of the inability they often show to 
keep out of ridiculous situations. But, of 
course, one knows Jews who have humor. 

The great place which Disraeli had in 
London from 1875 to 1881 was one of sev- 
eral causes to improve the position of Jews 
there at that time. Another was the rise of 
the artistic and literary society which came 
into existence about that time. The wealthy 
Jews were much in contact with this society. 
Of this improved position you saw many 
results. Probably one of these was the 
whitewashing of Shylock by the actor Irving. 
Another was perhaps the “ Daniel Deronda ” 
of George Eliot. I remember one of her 
expressions which might have been suggested 
by Disraeli. She speaks of the “ vivid grav- 
ity” of the countenance of her Hebrew hero. 
Disraeli’s face was not unliké that. 

lf the reader is able to find much 
reality in the figures which Disraeli intro- 
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duced into his novels, or to take more than 
a languid interest in their fortunes, it is 
more than I can do. ‘There is indeed a dour, 
sullen, handsome creature in ‘* Coningsby ”’ 
who has some life and attraction, but she is 
an exception. But there is one very real and 


striking character which one sees in_ the 
background behind these lay figures. It is 


that of Disraeli himself. When he speaks. 
you at once become interested. There is a 
young Government clerk in ‘‘ Endymion,” the 
sole object of whose life is to get into good 
society. It is a fairly good sketch, but Dis- 
raeli’s criticism of him is much more inter- 
esting than the man himself, as when he 
tells us that it was wonderful what he ac- 
complished, and that the first requisite in such 
an undertaking is the determination to suc- 
ceed. 

Disraeli’s remarks on life and manners are 
always interesting. It is interesting to hear 
from one of the greatest figures in Europe, 
who is at the same time so near and real to 
us, remarks which we should expect from a 
poet or a humorist; to be told, for instance, 
by a Prime Minister of England that the 
hansom cab is the goidola of London, that 
the worst kind of dress is the shabby genteel, 
or that it is a very dull fellow who thinks he 
can afford to neglect women. Disraeli is not 
so much a literary artist as an interesting 
character. 

I heard Disraeli speak a number of times 
in Parliament, but I don’t suppose it was the 
kind of speaking he did when he was attack- 
ing Peel in the forties about the Corn 
Laws. My office was near the Houses of 
Parliament, and, as I had always a seat, I 
used often to go into one of the houses for 
an hour or so. I heard many good and 
interesting speeches, but nothing very re- 
markable as eloquence. I think the best 
thing I heard was a little ten minutes’ 
speech on British birds by the Duke of 
Argyll. In speaking he seemed to get rid 
of that toploftical, cock-sparrow look he usu- 
ally carried about with him. It was a little 
high and grand, but no more than was proper 
to the place. He spoke in the tone of con- 
versation, scarcely using a gesture. There 
were in the speech a finish, a polite ease, and 
a tranquil pleasure in beauty that were delight- 
ful. A daughter of his said afterwards, “ I 
don’t think he knows anything about birds,” 
from which it was to be inferred that he 
could have spoken as well on many other 
subjects. 











THE GARDEN CHILD > 


BY ALINE KILMER 


Once in my childhood I knew a small garden 
Shut in by gray pickets and crowded with grass; 
Old flowers grew in it, clove pinks and white lilies, 
And moss roses choked up the path with their mass. 


It lay all alone in a curve of a river 
Where little gray boats floated by on the tide; 
No dwelling was near it, no pathway led to ‘it, . 
And the harsh rjver grasses crept up on each side. 


Speedwell and lavender, small brown chrysanthemums, 
Mixed in great tangles where myrtle ran wild, 

And sweetly mysterious, safe though unguarded, 
Lay hid in a corner the grave of a child. 


Often I wondered if that child had played there, 
Played there as I, twining wreaths for my hair; 

When the pickets were white and the flowers were tended, 
And no little grave hid its mystery there. 


Who were the people who once had lived near there, 
Making the wilderness bloom like a rose; 

Who left life a dream, leaving nothing behind them 
But the grave of a child in a small garden close? 
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A LESSON FROM HISTORY 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


through the valley of the shadow of 

death and emerge upon the other side 
into the light of a better day. Perhaps it is 
for this reason that I experience less tremor 
of anxiety now than some of my contempo- 
raries. I propose here to retell briefly some 
of the scenes and incidents which immediately 
preceded the inauguration of President Lin- 
coln, March 4, 1861. They seem to me to 
throw some light on present duties. But I 
shall tell the story without attempting to trace 
the parallel or draw the moral. 


NIFTY years ago I saw my country pass 


The election of Abraham Lincoln in No- 
vember, 1860, was followed immediately by 
an active preparation for revolt in the South. 
The Judge and District Attorney of the United 
States Court in South Carolina at once ten- 
dered their resignations. The resignations of 
the United States Senators followed. The 
Legislature, by resolution unanimously passed, 
called a State Convention to consider the 
future relations of South Carolina with 
the United States. Palmetto flags were set 
a-flying and minute-men paraded the streets 
of Charleston. Drilling of soldiers in prepa- 
ration for possible war began. ‘The market 
value of plantation slaves fell fifty per cent. 
Travel from the North ceased. Economy 
became a fashion. Concerts, balls, and even 
weddings were discontinued. In the Epis- 
copal churches prayer for the President of 
the United States by common consent ceased. 
The new Governor of South Carolina, inaugu- 
rated December 17, expressed the common 
purpose of the people in saying that “ South 
Carolina is resolved to assert her separate 
independence, and, as she acceded separately 
to the compact of Union, so she will most 
assuredly secede separately and alone, be the 
consequences what they may.” The State 
Convention passed an ordinance of secession 
unanimously. The news was received with 
cheers, with a salute of guns and the ring- 
ing of church chimes. Other States rap- 
idly followed. Early in February a Con- 
federacy, including the six cotton States, was 
organized at Montgomery, Alabama. There 
should have been no misunderstanding in the 
North of the significance of these events. 


They meant either surrender to the slave 
power or civil war. But none are so blind 
as those who will not see. 

Threats of disunion had been common in 
National elections ever since the nullification 
movement under Calhoun in 1832. They 
were abundant in the campaign which resulted 
in the election of Abraham Lincoln. The 
North had heard the cry, “* Wolf! Wolf!” so 
often that the warning ceased to warn. But 
conservatives took the cry seriously. Web- 
ster’s fear of ‘‘ States dissevered, discordant, - 
belligerent, a land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood,” 
were sincere. The apprehensions which car- 
ried through Congress the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 were real apprehensions and, 
as the event proved, well founded. A few 
radicals believed them well founded. I had 
written to my cousin as early as 1856 that I 
anticipated war and was ready for the battle. 
I preferred half a Nation free to a whole 
Nation slave. But I had been a great admirer 
of Daniel Webster. As I was converted to the 
anti-slavery cause partly by inherited sympa- 
thies, partly by the eloquence of Henry Ward 
Beecher, my anticipations of a civil war were 
not improbably a left-over from earlier and 
boyish impressions. In 1860 by Republicans 
generally the cry of “‘ Save the Union !”’ was 
regarded as a political slogan, and the carefully 
cultivated fears of secession were regarded as 
a political bogey. 

The post-election preparations in the South 
for armed resistance to the United States 
Government wrought at once a revolution in 
Northern sentiment. The men who loved 
peace more than liberty and feared war more 
than the perpetuation of injustice came to the 
front. The pacifists of that time, organized 
and unorganized, brought forward all manner 
of plans for pacification. It was proposed 
to let the erring sisters go in peace; to re- 
enact the Missouri Compromise and allow 
slavery to exist in territories south of a desig- 
nated line; to secure Mr. Lincoln’s resigna- 
tion and proceed to another Presidential elec- 
tion; to secure the adhesion of the border 
States to the Union by compromise and let 
the cotton States go. On the same day 
that the cotton States met at Montgomery 
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to form a Southern Confederacy a peace 
convention met at Washington to consider 
these various plans and endeavor to work out 
some scheme of compromise. In this con- 
vention twenty-one States were represented, 
and among the delegates were men of high 
character and recognized leadership. But it 
came to nothing. No common ground could 
be found for Republicans who demanded 
acquiescence in Lincoln’s election, Southern- 
ers who demanded Constitutional guarantees 
for slavery, and Northern conservatives will- 
ing to accede to almost anything to prevent 
disunion. 

James Buchanan, elected President four 
years before by a coalition of Southern advo- 
cates of slavery and Northern advocates of 
compromise, was a man of good intentions, 
but without either the intellectual or the 
moral strength required for such a crisis. In 
his conduct of the Administration during the 
Kansas imbroglio he had shown himself pos- 
sessed of too much conscience to be the sub- 
servient tool of the slave power, and of too 
little courage to be its frank and fearless 
enemy. He belonged to that very consider- 
able class of public men whose only method 
of determining what their public action shall 
be is by endeavoring to foresee its proba- 
ble consequences. He was guided by his 
hopes and fears, not by his faith in any great 
moral principle. He could not have followed 
Emerson’s advice and hitched his wagon to a 
star, because he could not see the star. In 
his Message of December 3 following the 
election of Mr. Lincoln he argued against 
disunion. He appealed to the North by 
declaring that a State had no right to secede ; 
he appealed to the South by declaring that 
the Government had no right to coerce-a 
State if it did secede. He attempted to 
settle the controversy between North and 
South by the pleasing assumption that there 
is always truth on both sides, an assumption 
often made, but not always true, and in 
great crises never a remedy. His Attorney- 
General, Jeremiah Black, attempted to show 
him a way out: Do not coerce a State, he 
said; simply collect the taxes, which is a 
sufficient exercise of Federal authority for the 
present. For this purpose you do not need 
to take possession of the Custom-House in 
Charleston ; you can put a revenue cutter in 
the harbor. But this counsel required doing 
something, not merely saying something, and 
doing something required a courage which 
President Buchanan did not possess. The 
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Attorney-General resigned because the Presi- 
dent was too pacific. Secretary Cass and 
Secretary Cobb followed him, Secretary Cobb 
because the President was not pacific enough. 
The disorganized Administration did nothing to 
prepare forthe impending war. The Southern 
Confederacy, with far fewer resources, pushed 
forward its preparations with great energy. 

It is perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
United States Constitution that it provides 
an interregnum of four months between the 
election of a new President in November and 
his inauguration in March. The outgoing 
President hesitates to initiate any policy, 
partly because he cannot execute it, partly 
because it will embarrass his successor. The 
incoming President cannot initiate any policy 
because he has no authority. During this 
interregnum, from November 7, 1860, to 
March 4, 1861, the country drifted—drifted 
—drifted. The official leader of the people 
refused to lead. ‘The people, confused by a 
multitude of unofficial and conflicting leaders, 
could do nothing. 

Mr. Lincoln did not assume leadership. He 
answered frankly and fearlessly any questions 
put to him by any one who had a right to 
question, but he took no part in the increasing 
public agitation in the North. The people 
had decided by the election what to do, 
and had intrusted him with the doing of 
it. The time for discussion had passed; 
the time for action had come; and he 
waited till the time should arrive when he 
would have authority to embody in action 
the decision of the people. In his Cooper 
Union speech, delivered on the evening of 
February 27, 1860, he had defined both the 
policy which the North should adopt and the 
principle upon which that policy was founded. 
The Republican party by nominating him had 
adopted that policy and that principle, and in 
his election both had been adopted by the 
Nation. The policy was: Slavery sectional, 
liberty National. The principle I quote in 
his own words: 

“If slavery is right, all words, acts, laws. 
and constitutions against it are themselves 
wrong and should be silenced and swept 
away. If it is right, we cannot justly object 
to its nationality—its universality. If it is 
wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its ex- 
tension—its enlargement. All they ask we 
could readily grant if we thought slavery 
right ; all we ask they could as readily grant 
if they thought it wrong.” 

This speech has been deservedly praised 
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for its clearness, its compact reasoning, and 
its condensed and accurate history. <A con- 
temporaneous critic says of it: ‘‘ A single, 
easy, simple sentence of plain Anglo-Saxon 
words contains a chapter of history that, in 
some instances, has taken days of labor to 
verify, and which must have cost the author 
months of investigation to acquire.’’ What in 
that speech most impressed me, one of the 
audience, was its clearness of moral vision 
and its strength of moral purpose. With 
nothing of the dramatic brilliance of John B. 
Gough, or the passionate emotionalism of 
Henry Ward Beecher, or the rapier-like keen- 
ness of Wendell Phillips, or the cultivated 
grace of George William Curtis, it had a 
moral power unsurpassed by that of any 
orator I have ever heard. It possessed a 
kind of indefinable force such as I imagine 
might have characterized Moses in giving the 
Ten Commandments to Israel. 

The issue then was not as clear as it seems 
now; the grounds for compromise seemed 
greater. The argument of the slaveholder 
was very simple and, if his premise was 
granted, unanswerable. The slave was prop- 
erty and was implicitly recognized as property 
by the Constitution. Every citizen of the 
United States had a right to have his prop- 
erty protected in every part of the United 
States. Therefore the slaveholder had a 
right to take his slave into any Territory of 
the United States and into the several States. 
The argument of the Northern conservatives 
was equally simple. No benefit to the slave 
could compensate for the disaster to the 
Nation and to the world from the disruption 
of the Union. The answer to both argu- 
ments was that furnished by Abraham Lincoln 
in his Cooper Union speech: If slavery was 
right, the slaveholders were entitled to carry 
their slaves with them into every part of the 
United States; ifslavery was wrong, the North 
had no right to allow slaves to be carried into 
States and Territories from which the North 
had Constitutional authority to exclude them. 
If slavery was right, no compromise with it 
.was necessary; if slavery was wrong, no com- 
promise with slavery was justifiable. 

During that trying interregnum, when a 
timid, vacillating President, guided by his 
fears, not by his faith, pursued a. policy of 
gentle persuasion, while traitors in his Cabinet 
conspired for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment which they had sworn to protect and 
co-operated with citizens outside who, with 
an almost fanatical enthusiasm, believed their 
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first loyalty was due to their State, not to the 
Nation, Mr. Lincoln spoke no word of bitter- 
ness against either the President at Washing- 
ton, his disloyal counselors, or the secession- 
ists in the South. His first speech after his 
election expressed the spirit which never 
departed from him. ‘In all our rejoicings, 
let us neither express nor cherish any hard 
feelings towards any citizen who by his vote 
has differed with us. Let us at all times 
remember that all American citizens are 
brothers of a common country and should 
dwell together in the bonds of fraternal feel- 
ing.” But this kindliness of feeling was 
accompanied with a heroic inflexibility of 
purpose. ‘To every suggestion of compro- 
mise, and many were made to him, he had 
but one answer, repeated again and again in 
conversation and in letters: ‘“ Entertain no 
proposition for a compromise in regard to the 
extension of slavery. The instant you do, 
they have us under. again; all our labor is 
lost and sooner or later must be done over.” 

No pacifist of his day was more eager for 
peace than Abraham Lincoln. Nothing he 
ever wrote has greater pathetic power than the 
appeal to the South with which he closed his 
first inaugural: ‘‘I am loth to close. We 
are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break, our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.”” But when South Carolina 
responded to this plea for peace by the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, President 
Lincoln made no further plea. Fort Sumter 
fell on the 14th of April. On the 15th 
of April the President issued his call for sev- 
enty-five thousand volunteers to protect the 
honor of the Nation. With that call ended 
the spirit of pacifism in the perplexed peo- 
ple, and the conflicting and futile plans for 
compromise which that spirit had inspired. 
And throughout the four years’ tragedy of 
the awful war which followed never once did 
Mr. Lincoln swerve from the conviction that 
peace is never to be made with unrighteous- 
ness, never to be purchased at the expense 
of liberty and justice. 

At length the war drew toward its close. 
General McClellan was nominated by the 
Democratic party on a peace platform. And 
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Horace Greeley, the foremost pacifist of his 
time, who in 1860 had proposed to purchase 
peace by letting the South secede, made an- 
other effort to open peace negotiations with 
the Southern Confederacy. ‘The question of 
Mr. Lincoln’s re-election was approaching. 
The result was gravely doubted. Mr. Greeley 
was among the doubters. A scheme was 
concocted, whether by friends of the Confed- 
eracy or by ambitious busybodies or by both 
combined is not quite clear, to seduce Mr. 
Lincoln into taking action which would create 
a public impression that he was suing for 
peace. Mr. Greeley, whose humane senti- 
ments were greater than his knowledge of 
men, allowed himself to become the negoti- 
ator for these schemes. He wrote to the 
President a passionate plea for peace, urging 
him to open negotiations with pseudo peace 
commissioners from the South. “I venture 
to remind you,” he wrote, “ that our bleed- 
ing, bankrupt, almost dying country also longs 
for peace ; shudders at the prospect of fresh 
conscriptions, of further wholesale devasta- 
tions, and of new rivers of human blood. 
And a widespread conviction that the Gov- 
ernment and its prominent supporters are 
not anxious for peace, and do not improve 
proffered opportunities to achieve it, is doing 
great harm now, and is morally certain, unless 
removed, to do far greater in the approach- 
ing elections.”” Mr. Lincoln promptly replied 
that if Mr. Greeley could find any person, 
anywhere, professing’ to have any proposition 
from Jefferson Davis, in writing, for peace, 
embracing the restoration of the Union and 
the abandoment of slavery, Mr. Greeley 
might bring him tothe President. This offer 
brought no other response than a further 
effort for an unconditional peace conference, 
to which Mr. Lincoln replied in the following 
explicit paper : 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, July 18, 1864. 

To Whom It May Concern : 

Any proposition which embraces the restora- 
tion of peace, the integrity of the whole Union, 
and the abandonment of slavery, and which 
comes by and with an authority that can con- 
trol the armies now at war against the United 
States, will be received and considered by the 
Executive Government of the United States, 
and will be met by liberal terms on other sub- 
stantial and collateral points, and the bearer or 
bearers thereof shall have safe-conduct both 
ways. 
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Nothing came of this because there was no 
person authorized by or in behalf of the 
Southern Confederacy to consider peace on 
any such terms. Nine months later came the 
surrender of General Lee to General Grant 
at Appomattox Court-House, and with it 
peace on the only terms on which. abiding 
peace can ever be attained—by a decisive 
victory over wrong. Some one has recently 
called attention to the difference between a 
pacifist and a pacificator. Horace Greeley 
was a pacifist. The pacificators of that 
time were Abraham Lincoln and General 
Grant. 

Probably nothing could have prevented the 
Civil War. The difference between the feu- 
dalism of the South and the democracy of 
the North was too radical to be settled by 
argument, and the passions which had been 
excited both by a mistaken conscience and an 
unscrupulous ambition were too intense to be 
assuaged except by blood. But it. is certain 
that the war was needlessly prolonged by 
the unpreparedness of the North, the com- 
promising spirit in Northern pacifists, and 
the timidity and vacillation of the Nation’s 
President. 

I have great respect for many of the pacifist 
leaders of this time, as I had for those of fifty- 
five years ago. Some among them I esteem 
as personal friends. But their supreme wish 
for peace is not mine. As long as there is 
injustice in the world, so long I wish to war 
against it. Whether in this eternal war against 
wrong one shall fight with voice or pen or 
sword must depend partly on the nature of 
the wrong, partly on the best method of at- 
tack, and partly on his personal abilities. But 
acquiescence in wrong or compromise with 
wrong—never ! 

I have lived through one terrible war, 
fought against slavery and secession, and 
have seen the peace won by that war blessing 
an emancipated and united people. I expect 
to see peace for the world won, as it was won 
for my own dear land, not by compromise 
with wrong, but by conquering it. I expect 
to see, though perhaps not with mortal eyes. 
the ocean untroubled by undersea pirates, the 
air undarkened_ by human birds of prey, and 
Europe, emancipated from the militarism 
which she: has created, drawn together in a 
brotherhood transcending race, religion, and 
nationality, and inspired bya spirit of univer- 
sal justice and universal liberty. 
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TWO WOMEN 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


I—THE PRICE 


Beauty she had, and health; a brilliant mind; 

A talent that the whole world would have known. 
All these, and youth, she flung away—oh, blind !— 
Upon a man too weak to stand alone. | 

She dragged him from the slough where he was mired 
And set him clean in honorable ways— 

But she is faded now and dull and tired, 

Poor background, that he quite forgets to praise. 
See him, her patient martyrdom’s one prize, 
Whom to redeem she held the world well lost— 
The smug, complacent face, the shallow eyes— 
Was his salvation worth the price it cost? 

What was in him that only she could see? 

God, is she blind, this woman? Or are we? 


II—IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


A chill December night of sleet 
Darkens upon the city street, 

But in the house across the way 
Soft-shaded lamps renew the day. 
Blackly his figure stands outlined 
Against the glowing room behind, 
Turning from all the warmth and light 
To stare into the night... . 

Reading, she sits behind him there, 
Contented in her easy-chair. 

Dinner is served—she sets her mark, 
Rises, and calls him from the dark,— 
A trimly aproned parlor-maid 

Draws down the shade. 

Ah! ... it is time I draw my own 
And light my lamp ... and dine alone. . 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS AS AFFECTED BY 
AND PREPAREDNESS 


OF 1,629 AMERICAN 
MEN 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


this issue of The Outlook, I have asked 
the editors to allow me to publish some- 
thing that seems to me far more important 
and informing than anything that I could say. 

It is the composite opinion of 1,629 Ameri- 
can business men in regard to American busi- 
ness as affected by the political and economic 
conditions by which we are now, or may 
shortly be, confronted at home and abroad. 

It is derived from an elaborate investiga- 
tion made for their own and their clients’ 
guidance by Harris, Winthrop & Co., a well- 
known firm of investment bankers having 
offices in both New York and Chicago. 

The complete report and the letters which 
accompany it comprise a pamphlet of some 
sixty pages, advance proofs of which I have 
been permitted to read and which will proba- 
bly be published about the same time as this 
issue of The Outlook. 

As such documents do not generally circu- 
late outside the comparatively limited circle 
of those to whom they are sent for financial 
reasons, and as this one seems to have ex- 
ceptional public interest just now, I feel that 
I am doing a real service to the readers of 
The Outlook in putting it at their disposal. 
As it is difficult, if not impossible, to improve 
upon the bankers’ summary of their own 
report and the conclusions to-which it points, 
I quote it in full. I hope those who read 
it will agree with me as to its practical value 
to business men in the present somewhat 
perplexing situation. This is the report 
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In January, 1915, we made an investiga- 
tion into business conditions in the United 
States, the result of which we published in a 
pamphlet dealing with “ The Present and 
Future of American Business.” 

This pamphlet came to have a wide circu- 
lation, and many of our friends have been 
good enough to say that it was at the time 
an important influence in re-establishing the 
confidence of the people of this country in 
themselves and the commercial future of the 
Nation. 
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Our previous inquiry was addressed to 
about two thousand men of affairs through- 
out the United States, and was sent out 
January 21,1915. At that time many were 
in doubt whether this country could prosper 
while Europe was involved in a war which 
had then been in progress only five months. 

The replies which we received and the 
letters that we were permitted to publish 
indicated the general individuality of conti- 
dence in the future of each respondent's 
business that has since been fused in the 
widespread commercial prosperity that we 
are now enjoying. 

Such service as we may have rendered 
was in making faith infectious and encourag- 
ing a justifiable optimism which most people 
felt but hesitated to express. 

We are now again confronted by a situa- 
tion that engenders doubt. There are many 
who fear that we shall have a business reces- 
sion in the United States with the advent of 
peace in Europe. 

This fear i3 due to the belief that our pres- 
ent prosperity is artificial and abnormal in 
that it is the result of the war-induced de- 
mand for our products and the protection to 
our industry which the present military pre- 
occupation of Europe provides. 

With the object of ascertaining whether 
this apprehension was justified by the in- 
trinsic facts, we submitted some seventeen 
questions to about forty-five hundred men of 
affairs throughout the United States, including 
all those who had answered our previous in- 
quiry. Our investigation included every State, 
the number of business men addressed in each 
State being proportioned to its population. 

[The questions referred to will be found on 
the accompanying double-page table. ] 

Those replying were asked to cross out 
the answers least accurately describing the 
conditions inquired about, and to amplify 
their views by writing us at greater length if 
convenient. 

In the selection of those whose opinions 
we have thus sought to obtain, we have in- 
cluded but few bankers and have omitted 
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altogether the business men of Greater New 
York. 

We are particular to explain our action in 
this respect lest it be regarded as invidious. 
Our purpose has been to obtain a reading of 
the business mind of the United States at first 
hand rather than through the eyes of bankers 
who must view events in the light of their 
financial trusteeship, or men of large affairs 
who live in New York and are precluded by 
the very isolation of their metropolitan resi- 
dence from anything more than a vicarious 
knowledge of conditions outside this great 
city. 

It is only proper to say that we approached 
this investigation with the feeling that the 
dependence of the country upon the foreign 
demand for our goods had been exaggerated, 
and in submitting the questionnaire to our 
correspondents we so informed them, closing 
our letter of transmittal with the following 
statement : 


The aggregate of our foreign trade, includ- 
ing both imports and exports, is about five and 
one-half billions. Our domestic commerce is 
competently estimated at about one hundred 
billions. The purchasing power of our popu- 
lation is greater than that of any other people 
in the world. Economically, we are self-con- 
tained. If the balance between domestic pro- 
duction and consumption is fairly well pre- 
served, and we do not unnecessarily alarm 
ourselves over conditions that affect us but 
remotely, our progress ought to be undisturbed. 


We have received in all some 1,629 replies, 
which we have summarized in tabular form, 
according to geographical districts. [This 
summary will be found on pages 226 and 
227 of The Outlook. ] 

The summary speaks for itself and requires 
but little explanatory comment. Of those 
answering the first question, about one-half 
feel that their business will be directly affected 
by peace in Europe, while the other half look 
for undiminished activity. 

It is only proper to explain that those who 
feel apprehensive as to the effect of peace in 
Europe upon American business activity are 
engaged, for the most part, in the metal or 
munition industries or in the manufacture of 
articles that were imported before the war. 
Thus, a Connecticut manufacturer of clocks 
says that he fears that he will not be able to 
compete with German-made clocks when the 
War is over; and those who are interested in 
the manufacture and production of sugar in 
Louisiana, Utah, and Colorado express a 





reasonable apprehension of lower prices once 
the European supply of beet sugar is again 
available. Many who anticipate a slackening 
in the war-stimulated demand for specialties 
are undisturbed thereby and admit that they 
are gradually and successfully preparing them- 
selves for such a contingency. 

We cannot, therefore, regard the evenly 
balanced opinion as to the effect of peace 
upon American business as indicative of a 
lack of confidence in the country’s ability to 
readjust itself promptly to the conditions 
which shall develop with the ending of the 
war. 

The answers to Question 2, in regard to 
the effect of higher prices upon the consump- 
tion of goods, are most reassuring. Nearly 
every one agrees that the purchasing power 
of the country has been greatly increased, 
that people are able to buy more and better 
goods, and there is but little, if any, com- 
plaint as to the effect of high prices upon 
consumption. In fact, one New England 
manufacturer goes so far as to say that in- 
stead of buying a poorer quality of goods at 
the same prices the demand is running con- 
stantly in the direction of better goods even 
at higher prices. 

The answers to Question 3, with regard to 
the unemployment of labor, are most reas- 
suring. ‘The unemployment reported is, for 
the most part, localized either on the Pacific 
Coast or in the Southern States, where, as 
many of our correspondents state, the higher 
wages paid have really had the effect of dimin- 
ishing the industry of the Negro. 

The answers to Question 4 indicate a some- 
what widespread desire for higher wages, but 
most of our correspondents express them- 
selves philosophically with regard to the situ- 
ation, and realize that it is entirely natural that 
the wage-earner should desire to share in the 
widespread prosperity of which he hears so 
much. 

The response to Question 5 is a corollary 
of that made to Question 4, and is, if any- 
thing, more reassuring. The labor unrest is 
apparently confined to a few classes, includ- 
ing the railroad men and the workers in some 
highly specialized staple industries. 

The unanimity of opinion with regard to 
the operation of the Federal Reserve Law is 
remarkable, and about the only dissatisfaction 
expressed comes from the Rocky Mountain 
States and the Pacific Northwest, in which 
sections loans running for longer periods 
than the Federal Reserve Law permits are 
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required to satisfy the financial needs of most 
of the population. Doubtless the Federal 
Reserve Law will pass into history as the 
most beneficent piece of economic legislation 
that has ever been enacted in this country. 

The response to Question 7 negatives much 
of the newspaper talk with regard to the infla- 
tion of currency and credit in the United 
States. If there is any inflation, but few 
business men are conscious of it, and it is, 
we think, reasonable to assume that until there 
is an inflation of which people are conscious 
there will be no attempt at contraction. 

The answers to Question 8, in regard to the 
constructive activity of the country, reveal 
the basis upon which the present prosperity 
rests. Constructive activity means the crea- 
ation of productive wealth, and it is encour- 
agingly significant that about eighty per cent 
of our replies indicate that the people are 
building new houses, enlarging their plants, 
and making permanent improvements that 
bespeak their confidence in the future. 

The answers to Question 9 report an 
almost unanimous willingness that the tariff 
question shall be taken out of politics by the 
creation of a tariff commission. In view of 
the fact that a very large proportion of our 
replies come from manufacturers and States 
which on account of their industrial activities 
are generally reckoned as “ protectionist,” 
this unanimity of opinion may be said to mark 
something of a revolution in American polit- 
ical feeling with regard to the tariff. We 
commend it to the special attention of the 
platform committees of both the Democratic 
and Republican parties, and are delighted to 
feel that we are nearing the time when the 
political energies of each successive Congress 
may be employed more profitably than in the 
revision of tariff schedules. One correspond- 
ent qualifies his acceptance of the tariff com- 
mission plan with the proviso that it shall be 
made operative ‘‘ before the end of time.’ 
With this we are in hearty agreement. 

The answers to Question 10, in regard to 
the market for real estate, drive another rivet 
in the structure of prosperity that is visualized 
by this investigation. If the Rural Credit 
Bill which the Senate has already passed shall 
become a law, the effect will probably be to 
increase greatly the availability of farm lands 
as a basis for loans, thus stabilizing their value ; 
and a prosperity that is buttressed by higher 
wages, increased consumption, and stable 
values for land would seem to be, for a time 
at least, immune from any serious reaction. 
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We regard the answers toQuestion 11, in 
regard to the abatement of the antagonism 
toward the railroads, as providing what is, in 
a financial sense, the most important infor- 
mation in our report. That over ninety per 
cent of our correspondents should report 
that the disposition to harass the railroads 
is vanishing, is extremely encouraging. The 
railroads of the United States employ more 
labor. and disburse a larger sum in wages 
than any other single industry. Their pur- 
chases constitute a very large proportion of 
our total commerce; and if their develop 
ment in the future shall be unrestricted by 
the unwise legislation and regulation of 
which they have hitherto been the victims, 
it will be well for the future prosperity of the 
country. 

The negative answers to Question 12, with 
regard toa possible advance of five per cent 
in railway freight rates, are, for the most part, 
qualified by statements of which the follow- 
ing from a Southern correspondent is typical : 
‘We have already accepted one advance 
of five per cent in ralway rates without 
complaint, and would not be willing to sub- 
mit to a further advance unless it is equi- 
tably distributed throughout the entire coun- 
try.” 

The answers to Question 13, in regard to 
the saving and extravagance, are also quali- 
fied. Most of our correspondents admit that 
the savings banks, insurance companies, and 
other repositories of thrift show increased re- 
sources which bespeak a reasonable provision 
for the future. One informant says that he 
‘* sees no increase in extravagance except in 
the matter of automobiles.”’ His allusion to 
the automobile expenditure of the Nation is 
the only comment made upon it, from which 
we infer that there is a noteworthy change 
in the attitude of thinking men toward the 
American investment in this form of trans 
portation. 

The answers to Questions 14, 15, and 16, 
which deal with preparedness, the sense of 
civic responsibility, American Nationalism, 
and the protection of American citizens resi- 
dent or having property interests outside of 
the United States, will, we think, be a sur- 
prise to the pacifists. If they could read the 
remarks and letters with which our replies to 
these questions have been accompanied, they 
would abandon the theory that the United 
States has become a spineless Nation. ‘There 
is naturally a widespread disagreement as to 
the degree of preparedness to which we 
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should commit ourselves. Some of our cor- 
respondents in the rural communities say 
that “the feeling in favor of preparedness is 
cooled by the fear that it is inspired by the 
Wall Street hope of large profits,” but a will- 
ngness is generally expressed to support 
Congress and the Administration in any rea- 
sonable measure that shall be adopted for the 
lefense of the Nation, and it is apparent that 
the war in Europe has quickened the spirit 
of Nationalism and increased the individual 
consciousness of civic responsibility through- 
out the country. 

In regard to the protection to be afforded 
by our Government to American citizens resi- 
dent or having property interests outside the 
United States, there is a somewhat wide diver- 
gence of opinion. One correspondent, in re- 
gard to whose Americanism there can be no 
doubt, writes that ‘“ we ought to protect our 
trade in foreign countries, but there is ‘no 
reason why we should follow and protect the 
people who leave the United States to live 
and invest in foreign lands.””’ He adds: ‘I 
believe that this country is good enough for 
any one and its guardianship should not follow 
expatriates. They should know what they 
are doing and assume the consequences.” 

Not a few feel that the Nation should 
avoid taking a position that would plunge 
100,000,000 people into war for the protec- 
tion of those who take unnecessary risks in 
belligerent countries or on belligerent vessels. 
For the most part, however, our replies indi- 
cate that the people of this country are jealous 
of the honor of our flag and the rights of our 
Nation and entirely willing to support any 
measures that may be necessary for their 
protection. 

Upon the question of military intervention 
in Mexico there is a great division of opinion, 
and the correspondence that we have re- 
ceived provides a symposium that wou!d 
greatly interest many Congressmen. A Bal- 
timore friend says that “‘ weeping prevents a 
reply to this question,” meaning presumably 
that he is ashamed of the policy which the 
Government has thus far pursued. Another 
correspondent writes us that, ‘while the 
young men of the country may be in favor of 
Mexican intervention, the older people, who 
know the horrors of war, will continue to 
Oppose it to the end.” . 

We are somewhat surprised by the num- 
ber of answers that advocate the solution of 
the Mexican problem by the purchase of the 
northern half of Mexico, and there are a 


good many who seem to favor the forcible 
annexation of sufficient Mexican territory to 
indemnify us for the damages inflicted upon 
American life and property in that Republic. 
The division of public opinion in regard to 
the Mexican problem seems to be greater 
than that disclosed in regard to any other 
question submitted. It is evident that the 
issue is one in regard to which there is’ not 
as yet any great unanimity of feeling. 

Speaking generally, we may say that a 
careful examination of the replies received 
leads us to feel great satisfaction in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country and increased 
confidence in the political common sense of 
the people. If we were mapping American 
prosperity, we should paint New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan in the most 
roseate colors. In fact, one correspondent 
in Detroit says that “the boom is danger- 
ous.” The Pacific States of the Northwest 
and northern California are the only sections 
in which the use of even a light shade of blue 
would be justifiable. 

In the southern portion of California the 
absence of war-induced prosperity has been 
to some extent offset by the winter influx of 
tourists from the East and the demand for 
the petroleum production of that locality. 
The clouds have almost disappeared from 
the Cotton States as a result of the higher 
price of cotton and cotton seed and the in- 
crease in cattle production. 

In the Middle West the remunerative 
figures obtained for the grain crops for the 
past two years have made the people con- 
tented and happy, although there is some 
complaint that the high ocean freight rates 
are interfering with the export movement. 

Dealing with what we may describe as the 
politico-economic situation disclosed by our 
report, it may be said that there is evidenced 
a much keener appreciation of the essential 
relation between good government and good 
times, and, while there is but little disposition 
to disparage the constructive achievements 
of the present Administration, there is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the selfish political 
individualism of the present Congress and a 
disposition to hold the one that shall succeed 
it to a rigid accountability. 

Our confidence in the permanent pros- 
perity of the country and our optimism in 
regard to the benefits and sanity of repre- 
sentative government have been increased 
and to some extent rehabilitated by this in- 
vestigation. 








BY THE WAY 


“You are complaining in America of thirty- 
cent gasoline,” writes a British friend, “ but that 
means to you thirty cents a gallon; what would 
you say if it meant, as it does to us at this 
moment, thirty cents a quart! When gasoline 
went up to $1.25 a gallon, I put up the car and 
got out my old reliable bicycle !” 


A book called “ The Tobacco Habit Easily 
Conquered” says that if a cigarette smoker 
wishes to give up the practice he should carry 
a box of crystallized ginger in his pocket. A 
nip of this aromatic confection will, it is claimed, 
ward off any tendency to look wistfully upon the 
enemy. Another help recommended consists of 
an oyster on the half shell, sprinkled .plentifully 
with salt and paprika. When this is swallowed, 
the “ bite,” it is asserted, will remove the crav- 
ing for the cigarette. 


The American farmer, a correspondent writes, 
apropos of the hired man problem, too often 
seems to believe that the eight-hour day means 
eight hours in the forenoon and eight in the 
afternoon. But, he asserts, there is no need for 
the hired man to accept this definition ; at pres- 
ent he can demand employment on his own 
terms. If he puts up with poor accommoda- 
tions and long hours, it is his own fault. Let 
him demand a real eight-hour day and he will 
get it; the farmer needs labor so badly that he 
will give his hired man anything in reason. 

In the time of Shakespeare, we learn from 
“ A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants,” 
theaters were often used for bear-baiting as well 
as for the presentation of plays, and in some 
cases were equipped with a stage which could 
be removed when the bear-baiting was to occur. 
The contemporary attitude toward this diver- 
sion is seen in this quotation: “It was a sport 
very pleasant to see the bear with his pink eyes 
leering after his enemies’ approach.” It is com- 
forting to reflect in these days of international 
bloodshed that the killing of animals at least, as 
a form of public amusement, has greatly dimin- 
ished and in most countries has disappeared. 


The former pupil, a girl of twelve, was “ rem- 
iniscing ” about her old school to her some- 
time teacher, at whose house she was making a 
call. “You and Miss are the only teachers 
in that school that I remember,” she said. “ Ah! 
and what do you remember about Miss as 
“TI remember her because she was a bit of a 
crank,” was the naive reply. Too often, it is to 
be feared, this is the unspoken tribute of child- 
hood to its scholastic mentors. 








A “chuck hole” club, says the “Rural New 
Yorker,” has been organized in South Dakota 
to help improve the roads. A “chuck hole ” is 
defined as a depression in a road; the idea 
probably being that it is a hole that “ chucks ” 
out the unlucky driver whose vehicle gets into 
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it. The South Dakota club turns out with pick 
and shovel and fills in these dangerous places 
whenever it is notified of their existence. 

A prize of $250 is offered by a Chicago paper 
for the best film play illustrating the advantages 
of the Single Tax. It would seem that the 
genius who can get inspiration for a thriller for 
the movies out of a didactic subject like taxa. 
tion is entitled to even a larger reward. 


Among “ headlines that will never be printed ” 
“ Life” includes these: “ Opera Tenor Objects 
to Curtain Calls;”’ “ Non-Speeding Device 
Makes New ‘Crawlo’ Car a_ Great Favorite :” 
“Railroads Will Lower Rate of Travel :” 
“Kaiser States that He Brought About the 
World War;” “ Campaign Orator Refuses to 
Deal in Personalities;” “Stolen Umbrella 
Replaced by Better One.” 


The demand for platinum for war purposes, 
according to “ American Photography,” has 
caused the British Government to forbid its 
use in photography. Even in America the use of 
platinum paper, which admittedly gives the most 
beautiful effects of any photographic medium, 
has been restricted on account of its high cost. 


A submarine commander, the “ Popular 
Science Monthly ” says, has but one means of 
judging the speed of the vessel to be attacked— 
by noting the size of the bow-wave thrown up 
by the intended victim. Thecorrectness of the 
estimate means either a hit or a miss. To 
deceive the submarine in this matter British 
ship-owners have devised the clever ruse of 
painting a huge bow-wave on the sides of a 
ship, rendering it extremely difficult for the 
underwater craft to judge the speed accurately. 

Among the humorous scissorings of the week 
are these: The time-table of a Sea Gate steam- 
boat line shows a boat leaving at 3:30 P.M. On 
Saturdays, however, it says, “the boat leaving 
at 3:30 P.M. will not run.” “ Will it walk, swim, 
sink, or fly?” asks an inquisitive commuter. 
From across the Atlantic comes this: A much- 
loved Irish physician was calling on a peasant 
patient. The grateful woman, wishing to pay 
him a fine compliment, said, enthusiastically, 
“ Ah, doctor, it’s a rale Job’s comforter ye are!” 

A steamship line is proposed between New 
York City and Vigo, Spain. This route is said 
to be 1,000 miles-shorter than the English route, 
and fast steamers might make the voyage in 
five days. Vigo is in almost the same latitude 
as New York, and, besides, has the advantage 
of being in neutral territory. 


For complete antithesis of object wanted and 
treasure offered can any one beat this “ex- 
change ” advertisement from a New York Cit) 
newspaper: 

Wanted.—Well-known poet will exchange manuscri)'t 
of unpublished volume of verse for use of sparsely ft 
nished cottage for summer. Answer Poet, Box , ete 
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